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Introducing The New Staff 


W ITH an editor who has been a valuable member of the staff 
both as a poet and a story writer, supported by a group of 
talented sub-editors and staff members, the outlook for The 
Wesleyan in 1932-33 is promising. Ida Young, whose talent 
and judgment have been confirmed by her work in both the English 
and the journalism departments, will be editor of the magazine. She 
has the support of a business manager who has had considerable ex- 
perience in the financial problem of college publications, Dorothy 
Manget, advertising manager on The Watchtower for this year. 

Betty Hunt, who was junior literary editor this year, will be senior 
associate editor. Her ability in writing stories and assisting with the 
editing of the magazine has been an asset of much value to the staff. 
Helen Flanders, the senior literary editor, has a gift for poetry which 
we would like to see used more often next year. 

Martha Oattis and Charmian Stuart will be the junior associate 
and literary editors respectively. They have both contributed a num- 
ber of poems this year. Lucy Fulghum’s varied talents have con- 
tributed more to the contents of the book this year than is the rule 
with freshmen. Her sketches of campus leaders have enabled the staff 
to add a new feature to the pages of the book. She will be sophomore 
literary editor next year. 

The staff artist, Carolyn Lawton will continue to illustrate the sto- 
ries next year. Her work has been especially artistic and has added to 
the attraction of the pages of 1932-33. 

Joan Stanley, the future advertising manager, and her assistant 
Mary Norman, with Betty Stayer, the assistant business manager 
aided the present business staff in providing for this last issue. Their 
enthusiasm has been admirable, and with their efforts and ability, 
there is not much danger that the magazine will lack an adequate fi- 
nancial support next year. 

Carolyn Vance, the alumnae editor, is a new member of the staff. 
She will secure material from the literary alumnae and acquaint the 
students with their activities. Frances Justi and Hazel Austin will 
continue as exchange and feature editors next year. Harriet Campbell, 
one of the few freshmen who have contributed to the magazine, will 
be circulation manager. 

The retiring editor wishes to express appreciation of the contribu- 
tions made this year by students not on the staff. Modena McPherson, 
Ellen Nellie Smith, Rietta Bailey, Carolyn Bacon, Roberta Cason, and 
Tsoo Yi Zia. We hope that those of them who are under-graduates 
will continue to support the magazine. 

With this array of talent and experience, there is no reason why 
The Wesleyan of 1932-33 should not be one of the best college maga- 
zines of southern women’s colleges. 


—DIXIE JONES. 
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Foreword 


C An 


n end must come to all happy things 
And the year which we have shared is done. 


The ribbon roads which each of us shall climb, 
diverge now. 

Let us stand with smiling eyes and kind, clasped 
hands, murmuring “ Until we meet again.” 
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CAROLYN BACON 
Editor of the 1933 Veterropt 


Drawing by Lucy Fulghum 
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Drawing by Lucy Fulghum 


IDA YOUNG 

Editor of The Wesleyan 1932-33. 
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Yellow Streak 

By Ida Young 


Scene: The scene is laid in a well-Jur - 
niched room , o sort oj combined recep- 
tion and living room . On the left is a 
heavy door leading to the porch, and at 
the right, one going into the back of the 
house. There is a walnut console table 
and mirror by the right door , a sofa by 
the left door under a window. 1 here is 
also a reading lamp at the end of the 
sofa. Two other chairs are placed near 
the center of the stage. As the curtain 
is raised , Carolyn, who might be any 
pretty modern young thing, is seated at 
the end of the soja nearest the door pre- 
tending to read. A loud knock makes 
her jump to her feet and drop her book 
startled. 

Carolyn: Heavens, who is that? 

Knock is repeated and she goes to the 
door, flinging it open as if half afraid 
of the person knocking. 

Carolyn: Dan, how you frightened me! 
My nerves are simply on edge. Do 
come in. 

Dan: (Entering and sitting in one of the 
center chairs.) Why my dear cousin 
Carrie, I had no idea I’d frighten you 
that way. I guess, though, you do have 
a right to be jumpy — suddenly to jolt 
awake to the fact that you’ve been 
seeing a ghost all this time. 

Carolyn: (Sitting in the chair opposite.) 
Dan, that’s just what it is, but it’s no 
joking matter. It’s too serious. Steve 
has been just the ghost of himself for 
weeks, and I can’t understand it. (Her 
voice trembles.) 

Dan: No, honey, it’s not, and I wouldn’t 
hurt you for the world. It’s just that 
I’ve been talking to Steve, and I’m 
like a kid afraid of the dark — full of 
an urge to talk fast to scare it away. 

Carolyn: Oh it can’t be as bad as that! 

Dan: Worse, I’m afraid. You were right, 
though, Carolyn. Steve still loves you 
— more than ever. 

Carolyn: Dan, did he really say that? 


Then everything’s all right. You’re an 
angel. (She leans toward him smiling.) 

Dan: That’s just the trouble — it’s not all 
right. There is a person between you 
and Steve — a figure of himself cooked 
up by his own imagination, a kind of 
ghost after all. 

Carolyn: But I love him, and if he loves 
me, then everything’s just got to be all 
right. Why isn’t it all right? 

Dan stands and begins to pace restlessly 
back and forth. Carolyn changes back 
to the sofa where she can watch his face. 

Dan: Well, I — I hate to say it, but I’m 
afraid Steve’s — afraid he’s — well, if 
you must have it, I’m afraid Steve’s a 
little unbalanced. 

Carolyn jumps hastily to herjeet. 

Carolyn: Steve crazy! Why he can’t be. 

Dan: I talked to him for a long time 
yesterday, but I couldn’t get much out 
of what he was saying. He told me 
some long rambling tale, and every 
once in a while he would say some- 
thing about a previous life. He talked 
about stealing money, and he kept us- 
ing this phrase, “inhibited tendencies 
always crop out sooner or later’ '. Then 
he would say something about you and 
a “hell of remorse”. He’s half- wild, 
and he’ll see no one. Not even his fam- 
ily can get in to him. 

Carolyn: Why, Dan, you just don’t un- 
derstand. Steve’s not crazy; he’s 
talked to me about his former lives 
before. 

Dan: Former lives, my God! What are 
you talking about? 

He stops his restless pacing and drops 
back into a chair. 

Carolyn: It all started with that psychol- 
ogy course he took from Prof. Lewis 
last spring. You know Lewis is a very 
peculiar man. 

Dan: Peculiar nothing! That man’s crazy 
on the subject of philosophy. 

Carolyn: Well, one day Steve was talk- 
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ing to him about why people have a 
familiar feeling, sometimes, when they 
do something that they can never re- 
member having done before. 

Dan: Yes, and of course, that got the 
Prof, all wound up on his favorite sub- 
ject. 

Carolyn: He talked to Steve about the 
Hindu belief in transmigration of the 
soul, and suggested some books on the 
subject. That’s where all the queer 
ideas originated. You see, Steve finally 
decided that he had lived another life 
before this one. 

Dan: But Steve’s got better sense than 
to believe in that bunk — it's worse 
than spiritualism. 

Carolyn: He has got sense, but he’s just 
read so much on the subject and 
thought so much about philosophy 
that it’s made him think too much. 
But, Dan, that’s not helping us. Can’t 
you do something? 

Dan: It may help us more than you 
know, Carolyn. Don’t be too impatient. 

Carolyn: I just can’t help it. There’s just 
a tiny spark of life left in me now, 
and I’ve got to fight to keep it alive. I 
guess I’m not big enough to face an 
eternity of tomorrows without Steve. 

Carolyn: I haven’t told the family yet. 
They would be furious and make me 
promise not to see him any more. 
They think he’s out of town. Anyway, 
it’s all too much like a bad dream, and 
I keep hoping that I’ll wake up — when 
I know all the time that it’s all too 
true. 

Dan: No, and life’s not like that, Caro- 
lyn. Life is hard and cold; there’s too 
much heartache and hurt. What you 
want from life, you must take. But 
then that’s not helping us either. Did 
he give you any direct reason for 
breaking the engagement? 

Carolyn: No, he didn’t. It was a week 
ago last night, and we’d been out rid- 
ing. He’s been saying queer things for 
a long time, now. But I just passed 
them on without notice — I’d thought 
that he’d outgrow it all. Quite sudden- 
ly after we were home, he told me that 


he wouldn’t see me any more. At first 
I was only dazed— I didn’t see exactly 
what he was driving at. Then he said 
(using his tone) he had decided after 
serious thought that he couldn’t ask 
me to share his future life. That hurt. 
(Her voice trembles.) 

Dan: Well, here’s the whole situation. I 
thought he hadn’t told you the whole 
thing. I didn’t tell you at first because 
I thought it would worry you, but yes- 
terday I went to see Dr. Moses, and I 
told him about Steve. You know he’s a 
psychiatrist. 

Carolyn: Yes, and he’s known him for 
such a long time, too. 

Dan: I’m afraid that I left the wrong 
impression on Moses. You see, I didn’t 
see through all that former lives stuff, 
and I told him that Steve had sudden- 
ly shown evidence of having a mad 
streak in his make-up. We even dug 
into his past history, but as far as we 
know, there’s never been the slightest 
hint of insanity in his family. Moses 
was worried to death. Why I left the 
man in a perfect frenzy. 

Carolyn: Docs he — does he think Steve’s 
crazy? 

Dan: He doesn’t know what to think, 
and he’s coming over here at four 
(looks at his watch) — it’s almost that 
now — to talk things over with us. 

Carolyn: Talk, talk, talk! Life seems to 
be an eternal flow of words. Talking 
won’t bring Steve back. I know, for 
I’ve tried so hard to reason with him. 
At first, it hurt my pride so that I 
couldn’t say anything. Then I found 
that it hurt the real me a lot worse. 
Heaven knows what I would do with- 
out you to think and act for me, Dan. 

Dan: Let’s leave that off for the present, 
honey. Your family has done enough 
for me, and if I can help you — why 
I’m at your service. 

Another knock at the door interrupts 
them . Dan goes to the open door. 

Dan: I guess that’s Moses now. 

He opens the door , and Dr. Moses enters 
briskly , lie is without the traditional 
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black bag of a doctor , his only require- 
ment being nose glasses on a black ribbon. 

Carolyn: (Eagerly.) Oh, do come in. 
We’re so glad to see you, Dr. Moses. 
He carejully takes off his hat and gloves 
and smooths down his hair. Very sud- 
denly he sits down. Carolyn jumps 
slightly. 

Moses: (Looking at her.) I’ve just com- 
pleted the reading of a most charming 
litUe book— “How to Conquer One’s 
Nerves”. I believe you would not go 
wrong in reading it 

Carolyn: There’s only one thing that 
could conquer my nerves now, Dr. 
Moses. 

Moses: And that is? 

Carolyn: For you to straighten Steve 
out 

Moses: Why, my dear little girl. Don’t 
give yourself another moment’s anxie- 
ty on that point. We shall have Steve 
straightened out, as you put it, very 
shortly. 

Dan has reseated himself in a chair 
and is sitting on the very edge of it 
Plainly nervous. He alternates be- 
tween pushing his hair back from his 
forehead and examining his shoes. 

Dan: Then you’ve found out something? 

Carolyn: And you can make him be 
sane? 

Moses: Slowly, now! I haven’t talked to 
him yet. 

Carolyn: You haven’t? Oh! (In disap- 
pointment.) 

Moses: But I may ask you this — do you 
believe him insane? 

Dan jumps to his feet, but Carolyn 
only looks at Moses quietly. 

Carolyn: (Firmly but quietly.) No, in 
spite of all the queer things he’s said 
and done lately, I believe that he is 
perfectly normal. 

Moses: Then you, like I, attribute his 
queer conduct to nervous strain. Un- 
der those circumstances, I am sure 
you will understand my next request. 

I want you to leave this room and 
stay away until I call for you. 

Carolyn: But I — . 

Moses: (Interrupting.) You see, I want 


to talk things over with Steven, and I 
asked him to meet Daniel and me here 
at four-thirty. He agreed to come only 
after I promised him that he would 
not see you. 

Carolyn: But Dan said he still loved me. 

Dan: He certainly said that he did. 

Moses: And that is just what we’re go- 
ing to try to find out. If he still love3 
you, why did he break the engage- 
ment ? Now be sensible and run along. 
Don’t worry, though. 

Carolyn rises to leave the room by the 
right door and as she goes out, she 
turns to Dan. 

Carolyn: And he says don’t worry quite 
as if I were not already frantic. 

She wipes her eyes and leaves. As the 
door 1 8 shut behind her , Moses drops his 
placid manner. He goes over to where 
Dan is seated and clasps him on the 
shoulder. 

Moses: My boy, I’m not at all sure that 
I have solved this thing. For a while 
last night I thought I saw right 
through it, but I couldn’t work that 
“Former lives” talk in with the rest 
of my theory. 

Dan: Why just before you came in, Car- 
olyn was telling me about that, Dr. 
Moses. It seems that Steve’s been 
reading a lot on transmigration of the 
soul lately, and it’s given him funny 
ideas. 

Moses: Transmigration of the soul— for- 
mer lives — Ah I have it! 

A knock interrupts . 

Dan: Come in. 

Steve enters, the epitome of restlessness; 
hatless, wild-eyed t hair tousled , and 
necktie crooked. 

Steve: (Breathlessly.) Are you sure she 
won’t come in? 

Dan: Aw, snap out of it, Steve! She’s 
gone, and she isn’t coming back. Fact 
is, she wouldn’t have seen you anyway. 
I think you’ve successfully killed her 
love. 

Dr. Moses , unseen by Steve , starts back 
in astonishment. Then he smiles , as 
quickly frowning again. 

Steve: (Dismayed.) But I didn’t want to 
— didn’t mean to — 
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Moses: That’s a trivial thing, to be sure. 
Steven, I called you here to talk to 
you seriously. Just what is the reason 
for the sudden break-off of your en- 
gagement ? 

Steve: It’s just this, Dr. Moses, I’ve dis- 
covered a yellow streak in myself — 
just lately. I couldn’t ask Carolyn to 
share my life and face the possibility 
of its coming out suddenly. I care too 
much for her. I can’t see her happiness 
sacrificed. 

Moses: Well said, my boy! But just 
when did you discover this ‘yellow 
streak’? I’ve been knowing you for a 
long time without seeing any evidence 
of it 

Dan: Steve, you’re foolish! 

(Steve stands, andrestless shifting from 
one foot to the other , talks wildly and 
fast.) 

Steve: Not foolish, too sane. It has me 
tied down. Bound by a mistake in an- 
other life. Just a common thief. How 
do you know that I won’t steal your 
watch ? 

He stares at Van madly . Dan* s face is 
a mirror of astonishment. 

Moses: Just a minute, Steven. Then 
here’s the situation as you see it. You 
think you’ve lived before? (Steve 
nods. ) And you stole some money, eh ? 
And you’re afraid you might be 
tempted again? Is that all? 

Steve: No, it’s not all! It’s too plainly 
written. You don’t believe in it, but I 
can see the prison cell — it makes me 
shrink every time I pass a jail. There 
too, was the suffering of an innocent 
woman and her death. God! Do you 
think I would lead Carolyn into such 
a hell of remorse? Let me be brave 
while I can. Let me go before it is too 
late. 


He makes a wild start for the door, but 
Or. Moses he ad 8 him off. 

Moses: Just a minute, son. Before you 
rush out. I’ve something to show you. 

(He takes an old-fashioned locket from 
his pocket and opens it.) 

Steve comes closer to look at it, and as 
he starts back in surprise he almost falls 
over Dan who has come up too. 

Steve: Why, why — they’re — they're peo- 
ple I know. I knew them in that for- 
mer life — (Voice trails off.) 

Moses: Previous life nothing! Steven, 
wake up! This is the picture of your 
father’s half-brother who married my 
sister. He was mixed up in an em- 
bezzlement when you were a child, and 
we have never mentioned them — a sui- 
cide pact carried them both together. 
We never knew that you would re- 
member. (His voice has become a lit- 
tle sentimental. Now it changes ab- 
ruptly.) Former lives your grandfath- 
er! There’s nothing wrong with you 
but a bad case of overwrought nerves. 
Steve seems rather dazed , He looks at 
the picture; rubs his hand across his 
forehead ; tries to see through it all. 
Dan pounds him on the back. 

Dan: Gosh, I’m glad the spook business 
is cleared up. Let’s call Carolyn. (Then 
he remembers.)— Oh, I forgot she was 
through with you. 

Steve: Call her? Thought she was out. 
Through with me? Don’t call her — 
I’m going after her! 

He goes out the right door calling her . 
As he leaves the stage , Dan turns to Dr. 
Moses . 

Dan: Transmigration of the soul — for- 
mer lives — ghosts — BUNK! 

Very solemnly they shake hands. 

CURTAIN. 


***+ 


CRUELTY 

The fragile chalice of my heart — 
Brimming with the crimson wine 
Of adoration. 

You drank a toast 


To Cupid; then, 

With lips still moist with the draught. 
You laugh, 

And shattered 

The wine glass at your feet. 

—Helen Flanders. 
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To Know A Boy 

By Modena McPherson 


T HE last four years had been calm 
years for Bruce. He had accom- 
plished in them what many hope for 
in ten. His name was well known in all 
the literary circles, and he had con- 
tracted now for four new books. He had 
crept into a thickening shell during 
those lone days; there he had never 
seemed time to go to see Ronnie; and 
after the first two years Bruce had dis- 
continued writing to him. He had been 
busy in his quiet, shut-up way, and Ron- 
ald seemed a part of another time and 
place — a time and place whose memory 
was slowly fading. Bruce thought with a 
bitter smile how woman after woman 
had sought to soothe the hurt that Fate 
had caused. Slim, warm, women with 
glowing eyes and greed for money and 
fame. And one by one, he had removed 
them all, scattering them like ten-pins 
in their weakness and simplicity. 

No, women had not been the answer 
to his search for happiness; if there 
were any answer, Bruce knew where it 
was; he smiled rather pathetically as he 
thought of death and burial and the fu- 
ture. Did it mean Nalda? If it did not — 
he gripped his hands with his lips set 
bitterly. Would God cheat him out of 
that too? Nalda had gone and then Ron- 
nie — Bruce shook his head in perplexity. 
There was something wrong, either in 
their relationship or in Ronald. Why had 
he taken the boy away from the school 
anyway? Bruce rose to his feet and 
paced back and forth with stooped, wea- 
ry shoulders. 

It was the picture that had done it, 
The motion picture of a boy and his fa- 
ther that had moved Bruce so intensely 
that he had immediately sent for Ron- 
ald. Perhaps he would receive better 
training under a private tutor, better 
training in refinement and culture. Bruce 
thought with a sardonic twist to his del- 
icately curved mouth how he had 
dreamed of the polished, cultured, res- 


pecting son he had planned Ronald to be. 
Had God done that? Made Ronald the 
crude, rough, ruthless boy that he 
seemed to Bruce to be? Bruce had ex- 
pected a miraculous growth, and change, 
and development after four years’ train- 
ing in one of America’s test boarding 
schools, but the self-conscious, blunt- 
speaking boy whom he had met at the 
station had been the greatest disappoint- 
ment of his life. He was a tall, thin 
youngster with a candid baby face, a 
pink complexion and a mop of hair that 
seemed trained especially for hanging in 
his left eye. Bruce had swallowed hard 
when he saw him. He had lived alone so 
long and in such a perfect state of self- 
satisfaction and self-reliance. The com- 
ing of a stranger— and a stranger with 
ways so incongruous with the solitude 
and calm of his house had made him feel 
cold and uncertain. Bruce’s nerves after 
Nalda’s death had become so sensitive 
that even Bunt, his prize terrier, had 
been banished to another home. His 
meals alone, his walks, rides, swims in 
his Venetian-tiled pool, everything that 
he had done had been in solitude. And 
he had liked it. Now the entrance of this 
growing, vivacious boy into his well ar- 
ranged household — Bruce had been du- 
bious. 

But he had tried; yes, no one would 
lay indifference or intolerance at his 
door. He had employed a refined, edu- 
cated young graduate student to teach 
Ronald, and he himself had token part, 
during the first three months of their re- 
vival of acquaintance, in trying to es- 
tablish a close relationship, based on un- 
derstanding, compatibility, and love. 
Bruce stopped his pacing and lit his pipe 
again. He had failed, miserably and 
without doubt. He looked at the soft 
grey walls piteously. He whispered 
softly. 

“I tried, you know I tried — ” 

He sank into his chair once more and 
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sighed with anguish. What was wrong 
with the boy ? He seemed to Bruce to be 
always laughing at him. Bruce had been 
very attentive to his conversations of 
school and his various activities. The boy 
had seemed rather domineering, and con- 
ceited. He seemed to be always the best 
on the different athletic teams. Bruce 
had never cared for any athletics but 
swimming. He had questioned the boy 
about Shakespeare, Byron, Caesar, and 
other of the classicists. Ronald’s answers 
had been vague, even slightly suggestive 
cf ennui. And yet he had seemed assidu- 
ous enough when Bruce read him “Idylls 
of the King” and “Lady of the Lake”. 
But his interest flagged when Bruce 
turned to “In Memoriam”, and “Paradise 
Lost”. Bruce had given up in disdain af- 
ter one evening of trying to explain an 
intricate passage of Dante’s Inferno and 
Ronald had fallen into a heavy sleep, his 
tousled hair tumbling on his flushed face 
in a grotesque, clownish manner. Bruce’s 
disgust had been excruciating, and he 
had walked long and hard that night in 
the patch of woods behind his lodge, the 
bright rays of the moon savagely reveal- 
ing the pain distorting his dark face. 

He had felt that he couldn’t bear it 
He had tried to tell Nalda, but the mock- 
ing moon seemed to keep his prayers 
carthbound. He had sighed hopelessly 
and gone to a sleepless rest. 

He had tried again. He wanted the boy 
to be graceful and at ease. The boy’s 
arms seemed too long for his body, and 
his feet were enormous. Bruce tried to 
teach him to dive, but the boy seemed 
to have a mortal dread of entering the 
water head-first. He would only grin 
diffidently and splash in, feet first, pudgy 
nose held tighUy with his fingers. Bruce 
had lectured him severely on his puerile 
actions, and the boy had had for a mo- 
ment, a lost, bewildered look in his great 
grey eyes — Nalda’s eyes — that burned 
Bruce every time he looked in them. But 
a moment later and he was capering im- 
pudently or was it in pudency? Bruce 
had not been quite sure then. 

He had been patient. He had even lis- 
tened to Denton, the young tutor, tell 


him about Ronald’s silent worship of 
him, his unknown father. Yes, he had 
listened incredibly and ill at ease. Should 
he have sent the boy off to school? 
Should he have brought him home ? 
Somewhere there had been a mistake. 
Was it in him? Or was it the boy? He 
had waved Denton’s earnest narration of 
Ronald’s shy adoration completely out of 
his mind with a dubious, indomitable 
mental hand. Certainly that young 
teacher realized how sensitive he must 
be! 

Bruce clenched his right hand tightly 
and started to bring it down forcibly on 
the heavy glass top of his desk. But he 
was scared — scared that he might break 
it; he felt that way inside. Was that why 
he had struck his own son — struck him 
so hard that a crimson stripe was left 
across his cheek ? But when he saw Ron- 
ald deliberately jump over the vase, 
something inside of him had torn and 
his splendid control had gone, and when 
he saw the vase falling and heard the 
smarting crash — he had seen only a rid- 
ing whip and Ronald, his tan face 
flushed red and his eyes, Nalda’s great 
grey eyes, grown protuberant — and then 
he had heard the boy’s hesitant laughter. 

Bruce wanted to cover his head with 
his arms, but he was afraid of the dark 
they would bring. He had only remem- 
bered that it was Nalda’s gift, her last 
gift to him, and this barbarian— this — 
this butcher — (he had forgotten in his 
mental inebriety that he was flesh of 
their flesh)— had carelessly, perhaps wil- 
fully turned it over, and then he had 
laughed! Bruce faced the dark with a 
piteous moan; his head dropped into his 
arms. 

Had Nalda seen ? Had she heard ? And 
did she know ? Would she remember that 
he had tried? Would her cool grey eyes 
be dark with trouble ? Would her slender 
white fingers be restless with reproach? 
Bruce could remember her hands per- 
fectly. They moved swiftly and smoothly 
and capably. Ronald’s hands were thin 
and bony like Bruce’s, but they moved 
clumsily and without care. Bruce re- 
membered with intense pain his embar- 
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rassment the night of his small, informal 
dinner three or four months before. He 
had decided to allow Ronald to eat with 
him and his guests to see how the boy 
would impress his friends. His dark blue 
suit and light blue tie had looked well 
with his browned skin but his blue socks 
had been wrinkled, and one cuff hung 
two inches below his coat cuff. Bruce 
had overlooked these minor disarrange- 
ments with concealed difficulty. But the 
boy’s hesitant and strained answers to 
his guests’ simple questions had been al- 
most too much; he had laughed too loud- 
ly and too much, and he had looked at 
his new shoes continuously. Evidently 
trying to please his father and trying to 
be gallant Ronald had offered a chair to 
one of Bruce’s gentleman friends, and 
then suddenly seeing a lady standing by 
him, pulled the chair toward her without 
warning the man of the withdrawal. 

Bruce had been deeply incensed. But 
he had controlled himself very well. Af- 
ter assisting his friend to his feet and 
apologizing he had told Ronald in a cold 
tone of voice that his company was no 
longer necessary. He could even yet hear 
the boy’s confused and awkward apology 
to his friend and that habitual half-grin 
that seemed glued to his face at all 
times. Bruce shuddered. Life alone had 
become a bearable habit; with Ronald to 
supply the pricks it had become a crown 
of thorns. What must he do? 

Strange that the key to friendship 
with the boy should be so hard for him 
to discover. With all his acuteness to 
feeling, his sensitiveness to sensations, 
and his deep insight he had not been able 
to penetrate into Ronald’s nature. Bruce 
shook his head sadly. Perhaps the boy 
had been only trying to please him when 
he had come in that morning to show 
him his new swimming trunks, but 
somehow Bruce had felt too keenly that 
his roguish grin had meant mischief and 
willful disobedience to Bruce’s rule that 
he was never to be disturbed during the 
hours from nine to eleven. Had he been 
a little too harsh in telling him to get 
out without even glancing up from his 
work ? Why had Ronald’s firm little chin 


quivered so babyishly when he did look 
up, and why had he instantly started I 
grinning slyly and capering clumsily to- 
ward the door? What devil had pos- 
sessed the little beggar to make him 
leap over the fragile vase which meant 
that Nalda loved him? 

But what devil had possessed him, 
supposedly sane and long-suffering, to 
snatch up a riding crop and cut his son 
across his smooth brown cheek? Bruce 
remembered too vividly how white the 
boy's face had turned and how red had 
been the streak. The black in the centers 
of his great grey eyes had seemed to 
peer into his very soul with an awful, 
real, anguish. Bruce wished that the boy 
might have screamed and hit at him, or 
even cried in pain, but Ronald had only 
trembled perceptibly and walked quietly 
from the room. The grey walls that had 
been silent so long hammered down on 
his soul in a great clamor. The calm and 
solitude that had frozen his heart had 
been broken by impropriety. Bruce loos- 
ened his collar. It was very warm for 
October. 

Yes, it was warm, but one must work 
regardless. He pushed back his thick 
black hair as though to brush away all 
unpleasant thoughts and apprehensions 
and even memories. Now where had he 
left off — ? Oh yes, — “the purple shad- 
ows of the great heavy mountain seemed 
too much a part of her and the shadows 
in her life. She pressed her cool white 
hand against her eyes to keep back the 
sting and the memory of it all. Suddenly 
— ” Yes, there was where he had been 
interrupted. Suddenly — Bruce closed his 
tired eyes and tried to forget but — 

Suddenly a timid rap on the thick pan- 
eled door brought him to his feet, his 
heart beating like an untamed thing. It 
opened and Denton, with his hands shak- 
ing noticeably, rushed in. He was breath- 
ing hard and his face was void of any 
color. He grasped Bruce’s hands and held 
them hard. His eyes stared straight into 
those of the novelist and seemed trying 
to speak. Finally he shook his head vig- 
orously. 

“Ronald — ”, visibly the young profea- 
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sor had lost his control; “hit a log in the 
lake trying to learn to dive and — oh, 
Mr. Welldon, your boy’s hurt bad — I say 
—I — ” 

He started after Bruce who had leapt 
out of his grey-walled den and had 
started up the steps three at a time. He 
ran toward Ronald’s side of the house. 
He wondered indefinitely why Ronald’s 
rooms were so far away. Would he never 
reach them or had the same something, 
that had taken Nalda, hidden his boy, 
his only boy. There! There was his study, 
his playroom — where was his bedroom? 
Bruce flushed as he tried to remember 
how long it had been since he had vis- 
ited Ronald’s apartment. Nalda would be 
frowning. She wouldn’t want her son — 

A somber-faced doctor stopped Bruce 
as he reached the door to Ronald’s bed- 
room. He shook his head as Bruce 
touched the door knob. 

“You must not go in just now, Mr. 
Welldon,” the doctor’s face was grey like 
the wallpaper in Bruce’s den. His van 
dyke beard made him seem foreign. He 
was a close friend of Bruce. Nalda had 
liked him. 

“You see, Ronnie had a pretty bad 
time of it.*' 

Bruce sank heavily into a chair and 
watched the doctor’s fingers as he 
talked. What was he saying? Ronnie, hi3 
baby Ronnie, trying to dive, had hit his 
head, and he was afraid of paralysis? 
Oh no, not his Ronnie! Not the litUo 
slim, straight child with Nalda’ s eyes 
and his own knobby hands? Their Ron- 
nie? Why it was just like death again, 
having his Ronnie, child of sunlight and 
motion and color, still and silent and 
white. No no, he couldn’t mean he would 
never talk unless something happened— 
some great shock that would loosen the 
still tongue and motionless body — oh 
God, God in His omnipotence would not 
let this be! Doctor, doctor— 

Bruce opened his stiff mouth to 
scream at the hesitantly speaking man, 
but his tongue was too heavy and the 
words only rolled back down his throat. 
He stared with dazed eyes at the doctor 
and shook his head as In a dream. No, 


no, it couldn’t be real; his shaking fin- 
gers jerked bits of the worn calico off 
the chair’s arm as he shook his head 
again and again. 

Ronnie still — ? Ronnie silent — ? No, 
no, it would be like having sunlight 
freeze into whiteness and stillness. Bruce 
swallowed hard. He started for the door, 
pushing the warning fingers of the doc- 
tor away. He was lying. Ronnie was not 
hurt — Ronnie was not white and calm. 
They were only trying to frighten him 
and see if he really loved his boy. His 
boy! Oh, God knew he loved him! Loved 
him better than he loved anything — life, 
and — solitude — and his work! No, no 
they were cruel and hard; they didn’t 
know how he felt about his boy, that 
was it — how he loved — 

The October sunlight was pale and 
thin as it shone feebly in the little white 
room. Everything was quiet and glisten- 
ing and still. A small colored picture of 
a boy holding a dog met Bruce’s eyes as 
he opened the door, and the boy seemed 
to smile rather sadly at him. The boy 
was trying to frighten him too. Ha! The 
idea of Ronnie, so full of energy and 
vim and life, being hurt and still and 
without movement! Why he had always 
been a regular little jumping jack — 

The little jumping jack was not jump- 
ing that fall afternoon. He lay small and 
silent under the white covers of the big 
white bed. One hand lay on ~is chest; 
the other was lying still beside him. His 
tousled hair lay dark and damp against 
the small white pillow and one corner of 
his blue pajama’s collar was turned up 
against his chin. His face was so pale 
that Bruce had an impression that there 
was hair and eyebrows and eyelashes on 
the pillow and yes, a red streak. But no; 
there was a pink mouth that seemed 
about to smile and a little brown mole 
beneath his ear that Nalda had called 
his “brownie spot”. Bruce smiled pain- 
fully as he thought of that; why his boy 
was only sleeping and not dead at all; 
no, they hadn’t said dead; they had said 
paralyzed. But he wasn’t. Just sleeping. 

Why he would turn down his collar 
and wake him and take him down to cat 
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a warm “buddy” supper on the balcony 
outside of his den. He had wanted to do 
it before but he hadn’t known that this 
Ronnie would like it. But he knew, now. 
This pale-faced little sleeper was the 
Ronnie who had kept him alive after 
Nalda’s death. And how he loved him! 
His boy! His Ronnie! 

Bruce’s thin mouth trembled as he 
turned down the blue collar. He picked 
up the strangely white hand and dropped 
it. It was cold. Ronnie was cold. There! 
He would wake him and take him down 
to a warm supper in his very own den. 
Wake up, Ronnie boy, wake up and Dad- 
dy will carry you down to his den for 
supper. Bruce shook the boy slightly. 
Strange how heavily he was breathing. 

And Ronnie opened his heavy eyes 
strangely. They fluttered wearily for a 
moment and then opened wide. The room 
was growing darker as the sun went 
lower and lower. Blue shadows crept up 
to Bruce and stood around the bed. The 
man had dropped his hands to his side 
and was staring like a thing molded at 
the boy. Suddenly his head shook convul- 
sively, and Bruce, the calm, the con- 
trolled, the cool psychologist, flung him- 
self to his knees and grasped the st 11 
form of the boy in aching arms. 

“Ronnie”, he cried in a voice full of 
fear and awe. “Ronnie, it’s Daddy, your 
own Daddy who loves you so! Honest, 
Ronnie, honest!” 

He put his burning face close to the 
cool cheeks of the child and peered 
straight into his great grey eyes. 

“I do, I do, you hear?” Bruce felt that 
he was screaming but his voice was only 
a hoarse whisper. The tears were falling 
hesitantly down his cheeks as though 
unused to falling and afraid. 

“Say you forgive me, Little Buddy, 
say you do!” Bruce was pleading now 
for life and happiness and his boy.” You 
know how I love you, don’t you Ronnie 
boy? Say you forgive me, little soldier.” 


The boy’s great somber eyes were 
looking steadily at the kneeling man but 
his mouth was still. Bruce could see a 
faint rough streak where the whip had 
hit. He shuddered and prayed for a si- 
lent moment. The boy looked at his fa- 
ther and was silent. 

“You hear me, Ronnie, don’t you?” 
Bruce’s voice was breaking and he was 
near that point himself. “Please sonny, 
speak, tell Daddy it’s all right, hear, 
hear me, Ronnie?” 

The grey eyes were dumb and quiet 
They looked at the man as they had done 
before, silently, steadily, and still. Th 2 
shadows crept closer to the kneeling man 
as though in sympathy — but they did not 
speak. There was no sound of any kind. 
Just stillness and solitude. Of course, 
there was the boy, but he was only eyes 
that were still and silent and grey like 
Nalda’s. The entire room seemed to 
breath silence and Bruce began to listen 
to it with a wild terror gnawing at his 
heart. Why wouldn’t he speak? Why 
would he not? 

“Ronnie dear,” Bruce’s voice was full 
of hopelessness and despair. “It’s Dad- 
dy; tell me it’s all right dear.” 

Bruce buried his head in the white 
folds of cover by the still and silent 
form of his boy. The silence of the room 
floated closer and closer, and mingled 
with the silent shadows around the bed. 
So this was the silence and the solitude 
that he had wanted always — that he had 
sacrificed for, and insisted on, and 
sought after ? This was the end — the re- 
ward to his search for complete silence 
and seclusion. It was too much — too bit- 
ter — 

“Ronnie, speak — speak, I tell you,” 
Bruce was making a desperate attempt 
“Answer me, I beg you.” 

But the man with his head buried by 
the still form of his son was answered 
only by the silence which filled the room. 

Nalda had left him happiness which 
he had missed in his search for silence. 
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“ Carrots " 

A ONE-ACT PLAY 
By Suellb McKkllar 

CHARACTERS 

Mary (“Sis”) Rudy age 16 

Jack Rudy age 10 

Mrs. Rudy 

Tom Jackson the doctor 

Mr. Hampton the “Parson” 


OT August ajternoon in mountains 
oj S. W. Virginia in 1931 . The 
scene opens in the kitchen-living 
room of a small mountain cabin. The door 
to the left of the stage leads to the two bed- 
rooms. Through the open door and the 
shutter window at the rear a constant 
swarm of flies and the light from the sun 
pour toward the oil-cloth covered table in 
the center of the room. A half broken 
rocker , a cot , two boxes , and two straight 
chairs complete the furniture. The stove 
is on the right. In the rear right comer 
is a wide shelf where the few pots t pans , 
and dishes are kept in neatly arranged 
piles beside the bucket of water. A rather 
small , very slender girl with a mass cf 
golden red hair caught in a loose knot on 
her neck is standing near the pail. She 
fills a glass with water from the bucket and 
with a dissatisfied air pours it into the 
other bucket on the floor. Turning to her 
younger brother sitting on one of the boxes 
and whittling : 

Mary: Jack, go fill this bucket with 
some fresh water. Bud wants it cold t j 
try to cool that fever. Time you bring 
it up here from the spring it's almost 
hot, and after it sets awhile it is hot. 

Jack: Aw — I don’ wan — 

Mary: Go on, Jack. When did the parson 
say the doctor was coming? 

Jack: He callated ’twould be ’bout sun- 
set. 

Mary: What time is it now? Oh, but 
hurry on. Bud said he was so thirsty. 
(Exit Jack, back door.) (Mary follows 
to the door and looks down the road.) 


Ma: (from other room) Mary, why don't 
cher bring Bud’s water? — (as Ma fin- 
ally enters room) Mary! What are ye 
up to now? 

Mary: Ma — shh-h — I was only a lookin' 
fer the doctor. Jack’s gone to get some 
fresh water from the spring. The oth- 
er was so hot. 

Ma: Wal, I reckon so. It is powerful hot. 
Who’s this here doctor ye’ve sont fer ? 

Mary: Ma, he’s the doctor the parson 
tole me to get. We can’t let Bud go on 
like this, Ma. I know yer don’t put 
much faith in ’em but up at the Indus- 
trial School, why he kept Susan from 
dyin’ by — 

Ma: Yeah, it was probably the woman 
that tended to her. Them thar doctors 
comes frum the city — they don’ know 
what's a alien us’ns. 

Mary: But Ma— this doctor isn’t like 
that. Why he’s different. He just 
works up here in the mountains. He 
lives over yonder in Austinville. 

Ma: He went down younder to git his 
“larnin” didn’t he, though? I’ll bet he 
don’t raise an ear o' corn, nor no other 
thing — 

Mary: But, Ma, he can’t farm. He stays 
busy all the time. 

Ma: Look here, youngun, where’d you 
larn about this doctor, anyhow ? 

Mary: I tole’ you, Ma, he came to the 
school when I was down thar at the 
Falls last winter. 

Ma: What's his name? Here comes that 
slow Jack with Bud’s water at last. 
(Enter Jack) Mary, get the glass. (To 
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Jack) What took yer so long? Reckon 
yer stumped yer toe. (Jack humbly 
puts the pail on the shelf but says 
nothing) Give me the water, Sis, I'll 
take it to Bud. 

Mary: I’ll take it, Ma, you orta get a 
little rest sometime. I kin stay with 
Bud now. The washin’s done on the 
line, and dinner things are all cleared. 
An, Ma, we’ll have to git some more 
corn ground for meal. 

Ma: Now, give it here. You look kinder 
tired yerself. Jack git offa that cot an’ 
let Sis lie down. An’ clean up that 
mess ye’ve made with yer whittlin. 
(Exit Ma) 

Mary: I am a little tired but I didn’t 
know it till Ma said so. 

Jack: Wal, Sis, yer have worked too 
hard ever since Bud’s been sick — try- 
in’ to help Ma and see after the crop 
and look after Bud. Reckon I orta do 
more myself, but I guess I’m good fer 
nothin’ like they say I am. 

Mary: Now, Jack, don’t talk like that. 
You’re just so little fer yer age and 
you ain’t old — much. That’s all right 
now. As soon as Bud gets well I want 
you to go to school. 

Jack: But, Sis, Bud said he wanted ye to 
go back this fall — as soon as he got 
well. -"9*1 | 

Mary: Yeah, Jack, I like it down there.* 
Ye larn to read and write and add and 
subtract, and the people are so nice. I 
want ye to go Jack, though — That 
must be the doctor coming now. 

Jack: (rising and going to the door) 
Yep. It’s the doctor. I wish he’d take 
me to ride in his car. 

Mary: Reckon I better get up. Jack, this 
is Tom Jackson but don’t tell Ma or 
she won’t let him in, and he’s got to 
get Bud well. (To Doctor who has 
reached door.) Come in, doctor. 

Tom: “Carrots!” What’s the matter? 

Mary: Bud’s sick. Don’t let him know 
who you are if you can help it 

Ma: (in doorway) Wal, I reckon Tom 
Jackson kin get out of my house. 
What be ye in here fer anyhow? Did 
ye wait till ye thought ye could run 
over us and then come up hyar? 


Mary: Ma, — Ma. This is the doctor. 
Tom’s come to make Bud get well. 

Ma: You keep out’n this, Mary. I cal- 
late he’s come to poison him if I wuz 
to let him. 

Tom: Mrs. Rudy. Really, I wouldn’t have 
come here at all if Car — er Mary 
hadn’t sent for me. And Mr. Hampton 
the parson told me to come too. Please 
let me see if I can help Bud some. I 
understand he’s very ill. 

Ma: It’s none of yore business. No mat- 
ter how sick a Rudy is, he don’t need 
help from no Jackson. It seems as how 
after you all got my man when Jack 
here was just a baby that ye’d leave 
us alone till my boys got grown any- 
how. 

Tom: Please, Mrs. Rudy, let me see Bud. 
Honestly I didn’t come to carry on 
that feud. The feud between our fami- 
lies died when my father died. I as- 
sure you I don’t intend to continue it 

Mary: Ma, let him go see Bud. The par- 
son said for him to come, Ma. He 
won’t do nothing now, Ma. 

Ma: Yore mighty right he won’t do 
nothing — not as long as I can tote this 
gun. 

Tom: May I go in now to see Bud? 

Mary: Please let him go, Ma. Bud’s so 
sick. The parson tole you that. 

Ma: Yes, the parson did say he was sick 
— and I knows that anyhow. 

Parson: (from door) May I come in? 
Oh, here’s Tom. How is Bud, Mrs. 
Rudy? 

Ma: Parson, did you say for Tom Jack- 
son to come to my house. 

Parson: Why, yes, Mrs. Rudy. I thought 
he could help Bud. (Seeing gun and 
understanding the situation.) I don’t 
think you will need this, Mrs. Rudy. 
I’m sure Tom wouldn’t do anything to 
hurt any of you now. May I put this 
down for you? 

Ma: I kin put it up. (She puts gun back 
in corner.) Come on to Bud’s room, 
Tom Jackson. 

Tom: Yes’m. 

Parson (remaining with Mary) Mary— 
are you ill, too? You need some rest 
(Continued on Page Twenty- two) 
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“Azry” 

By Roberta Cason 


ou! Mary! 

( lWhar d’ ja git 
all dem pack- 

iges?” 

“Hit ain’t Chris’- 
mus!” 

“Lawd, lawd! I ain’t 
niver seed sech!” 

“A’n’ Mary, yer got 
sumpin fer me?” 

“Aw, shet up, all er 
yer!” Mary laughed 
disclosing a double row 
of even white teeth. 

“Git er-way f Stuart,” 
she gave a shove to the little pickaninny 
whose inquiring fingers were pulling at 
the w T rappings of the packages. “Miss 
Ruby went to Ergusta yestid’y an’ brung 
us some presunts. Whar’s Ma ?” 

‘Til git her,” Azry laid her cracked- 
faced, armless doll gently in her rickity 
wire bed, then darted away screaming, 
“Ma! Ma! Gran’ma! Come ’ere an’ see 
whut Miss Ruby done sont yer.” 

Mary laid the stack of packages on 
the unsteady table and sat down in a 
cane-bottomed chair close to the table to 
keep guard. 

“You boys stay er-way frum here wid 
yer jigglings; dey mite be sump’n in dere 
dat ud break. En ef you don’ do like I 
tells yer I ain’t gwinna gib yer whut 
Miss Ruby done brung yer.” 

Doretha hunched her chair closer to 
the fire and spat into it. Not even the 
arrival of Mary with the packages had 
driven the seemingly immovable frown 
from her dark face. Twelve-year-old Em- 
ma sat, her back to the fire, her big eyes 
shining expectantly and fixed on the 
stack of packages. 

Major leaned one elbow on the white- 
washed mantle-piece and scratched his 
head speculatively as he eyed the bun- 
dles. “Lawd, lawd! Why don’ Azry hurry 
wid Mitt?” 


Just then Mitt’s bul- 
ky figure filled the 
doorway from the lean- 
to kitchen; Azry was 
tugging at her apron, 
a little chug pulling a 
freighter. 

“Major Moss, you 
hain’t got no cause ter 
be er-hurri’in me. I 
wuz out thar er-chop- 
pin’ up some er that 
there stove wood, ruth- 
er them branches de 
boys drug in frum de 
woods. An’ you know as well as I do 
thet’s yo job. Why warn’t yer out thar?” 
her usually good-natured voice was stern. 

“I jes come frum de sto’,” Major de- 
fended himself. 

“Sto’ er no sto’ you is supposed to cut 
dat wood, ruther dem branches. Ef yer 
warn’t so trifflin’ we’d have wood ter 
burn.” 

“Ma, tell Pa dat t’night, an’ les opun 
de packiges.” Azry yanked her grand- 
mother’s apron vigorously and hopped 
up and down; her little brown toes 
peeped through the ends of her shoes. 
Mitt laughed and patted Azry’s kinky, 
black head indulgently. “Emma, git up 
of’n dat floor afore you kitch yer death 
uv col’.” 

“Stuart, whar’s yer manners? Git Ma 
er cheer.” Doretha scowled at her son. 

“I’ll git hit,” good-humored M. J. cried 
and dragged an old rocker out of the 
next room.” 

“Ef yawl’ll ever settle down lak hu- 
mans an’ quit yer jumpin’s I’ll give yer 
dese shere presunts.” 

“Mary, didja say thet Miss Ruby went 
ter Ergusta ?” Mitt asked as she settled 
her huge bulk in the groaning chair. 

“Yas’um, an’ she sho’ did buy herse’f 
one pruty dress. Dis shere is marked 
‘Doretha’, here hit is, Doree.” 

“Hand hit ’ere, Stuart,” she ordered 
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grumpily. Fourteen shiny black eyes 
watched her upwrap the package. A 
broad smile spread over her face chasing 
away the heavy scowl. She laughed like 
a child. “Look-er-here!” she cried, and 
held up a string of red glass beads that 
caught the light from the fire and glit- 
tered in the darkening room. 

Azry jumped up and down clapping 
her hands. “They is beau-tee-ful, Doree!” 

“Fin’ mine, A’n’ Mary,” M. J. hopped 
first on one bare brown foot then on the 
other. 

“Naw yer don’, gimme mine fust,” 
Stuart dug his elbow into his cousin’s 
side as he pushed closer to Mary. 

“Ow! Quit it!” 

“Faw de lan’ sakes shet yo’ mouves. 
Git er-way, both uv yer, an’ try t’ act 
lak yer have er little sense.” Mary with- 
ered them with her outburst and scorn- 
ful glance. 

“Now, yer see whut yer did,” M. J. 
muttered as he jerked Stuart back. 

“This one is marked ‘Aunt Mitt’,” Ma- 
ry shook the little package close to her 
ear. 

“Mary, watch out. Hit mite break. 
Han’ hit here, hit ain’t yourn.” 

Mary handed the package to her mo- 
ther. Smilingly Mitt took it her fat 
hands trembling as she untied the string. 
Azry leaned on the arm of the chair and 
was scraping her feet on the rockers. 

“Hurry, Ma! Whut yer reckin hit is?” 

“Now ain’t dat jes’ lak Miss Ruby?” 
She held up a string of tiny imitation 
pearls. “Won’t them be elergunt wid my 
black dress? Jes’ whut I wanted!” 

Eagerly M. J.’s fingers tore at the 
wrappings of the oblong narrow pack- 
age. 

“Er harp! Whoopee!” M. J. pulled the 
shining little harmonica out of its box. 

“Lemme try it!” Stuart grabbed at it. 

“Git er-way,” M. J. muttered; he was 
on his feet; his eyes walled; he drew the 
first weird notes from his “harp” and 
began ‘to shuffle in time to the queer 
music he made. Stuart eyed him en- 
viously. 

“Lawd, lawd, hurry up, Mary. I got 
ter go milk dat cow er Miss Ruby won’t 


never bring nobody nuthin’ again.” Ma- 
jor shammed an excuse to hurry on to 
his package. 

“Yas su*, an’ I gotta git ter my i’nin’ 
(ironing) too.” Mary glanced out of the 
window to see the time instead of look- 
ing at the clock that was ticking vigor- 
ously three hours behind the sun. “This 
uns yourn, Pa; an’ here’s yourn, Emma; 
an’ dis shere’s Stuart’s.” She passed the 
packages out swiftly. 

“A piece to work, an’ thread!” Emma 
was ecstatic as she shook out the pillow 
top and gay colored threads. “Will yer 
hc’p me, Ma?” 

“Marbuls!” Stuart showered the 
bright balls of glass on the rough un- 
painted lioor. “Go on an’ play yer ole 
harp. 1 got marbuls!” 

“Waal, waal! Ef dese shere ain’t eli- 
gunt cufi: buttons I ain’t niver seed none. 
Mitt, dey look jes’ lak Mister Denham s. 
Lawd! L.awd! Whars thet thar ax? I 
reckin I’ll have time ter chop er little 
wood afore milking time. Put these up 
whar they’ll be kep’, Mitt.” 

“An’ look at my stockin’s, Ma. Dese 
shere is whut dey calls ‘hose’.” Mary was 
almost bursting with pride. 

Azry heard nothing. She was staring 
at the empty table. Then she glanced 
from one to the other of the bright 
laces. Her eyes filled with tears; her 
chin quivered. 

“I wonder do Miss Ruby know me?” 
she looked up into Mitt’s eyes. 

Doretha laughed. “Naw, Azry. Miss 
Ruby don’ know you.” 

“Miss Ruby don’ know Azry!” Stuart 
and M. J. chanted it over and over again, 
dancing up and down, laughing. 

“Hesh!” And Azry buried her head in 
Mitt’s apron. 

“There, chile. Hit don’ matter honey. 
You’ll haf ter go ter see Miss Ruby. 
Then she’ll know yer.” 

“Miss Ruby don’ know Azry,” the 
boys taunted. 

“Yawl git out er dis room afore I 
throw er stick er stove wood atcha’.” 
Mary rose menacingly. The boys darted 
out 
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“Miss — Ru-Ruby — don’ — know m-me,” 
Azry gulped between sobs. 

“You kin go wid me ter wuk (work) 
in de mawnin and he’p tote in stove 
wood; thin Miss Ruby'll know yer,” Ma- 
ry comforted. 

Slowly Azry’s sobs subsided. She 
peeked out of the apron. “Kin I?” 

The next morning bright and early 
Azry’s thin, darned white-stocking legs 
made trip after trip from the kitchen in 
the big house to the woodhouse and back 
again; each trip she hugged the sticks of 
wood close to her tattered sweater and 
peered out from under the old hat half 
again too big for her little head, hoping 
to see Miss Ruby standing at her bed- 
room window watching her. Finally Miss 
Ruby’s face did appear, and she smiled 
at her through the window. Azry smiled 
back shyly, the big hat Upped rakishly 
over one eye. She stumbled, and one 
stick of wood slid out of her arm. “Stop 
wood,” she muttered to herself trying to 
pick it up and dropping her other four 
sticks. When she had picked it all up 
and straightened her hat the face was 
gone from the window. Her steps 
dragged as she walked sadly on across 
the yard. Miss Ruby would think that 
she was clumsy and — what was it Ma 
had called Pa last night? Well, Miss Ru- 
by would think she was that too. She 
couldn't even tote in wood right. Her 
eyes were very solemn as she stumped 
into the kitchen. 

“Good morning! My! What a smart 
little girl!” 

There was Miss Ruby! Azry’s heart 
seemed trying to climb out of her mouth. 
She wanted to say something, but she 
could only look at her with shining eyes. 

“Tell Miss Ruby good mawnin’, Azry. 
Whar’s yer manners.” 

“G-Gud m-mawnin’,” she whispered 
and crept across the floor to lay her 
“turn” of wood in the box with the other 
“turns”. Very slowly she laid each stick 
down. She must tell Miss Ruby she was 
Azry so Miss Ruby would know her. 
Panic seized her as she thought Miss 
Ruby was leaving the kitchen, but she 
had just stepped into the pantry. Very 


slowly Azry laid the last stick in the box 
and turned around. She set her wobbly 
hat back on her head and pushed up the 
sleeves of the old gray sweater that 
hung far over her hands; then she folded 
her little brown hands tight together. 
She would tell Miss Ruby when she came 
out of the pantry. She drew a long 
breath. 

“M-Miss Ru-Ruby,” her voice was al- 
most a whisper. She longed to look up 
into the kind face and beautiful eyes; 
she pressed her hands tighter together. 

“What is it?” 

Azry thought that Miss Ruby must 
talk like the angels that had taken her 
ma away right after Christmas just be- 
fore she came to live with gran’ma. 

“I-I'm Azry,” she stammered softly. 
Then she scampered out down the steps, 
into the yard, and away home. The big 
hat bobbed up and down in the February 
wind; the sleeves of the ragged gray 
sweater waved triumphantly. 

“Miss Ruby knows me now!” Azry 
laughed as she whispered it over and 
over to herself. 

“Jes’ look whut Mistah Denham brung 
me!” M. J. had run all the way from the 
store and was gasping for breath. 
“Lookee, Ma. Hit has three blades.” He 
brandished the new knife almost in her 
face. 

“Lawd he’p yo’ time, boy; hit sho* is. 
Now you lis’n ter me M. J. ; you be keer- 
ful wid dat knife. Hit ain’t de kind yer 
kin fool wid.” 

M. J. was gone to find something to 
whittle. From far down the dusty path 
the March wind blew the wild strains of 
a double harmonica. Mitt smiled to her- 
self as she stirred the clothes boiling in 
the big black pot. No one but Stuart 
could play such a tune as that. Maybe 
he and M. J. wouldn’t squabble so much 
now. The wind was blowing the smoke 
from the fire under the pot straight into 
Azry’s face. 

“Lan’ sakes, chile, move. Dat smoke 
ain’t gud faw yer.” 

“Ma, yer reckin Miss Ruby brung us 
suthin?” Her face brightened. “I reckin 
she knows me now.” 
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“I dunno, chile. She’s pow’ful good ter 
us.” 

“Pow’ful windy faw you out ’ere, Ma.” 

Mitt started. “Law, Mary, I’m great 
min’ ter git yo’ goat. You mi’ nigh made 
me jump in de pot and boil wid dem 
closes.” 

“Miss Ruby brung us sump’n frum 
Macun.” 

Azry edged over to Mary and peered 
at the flat little packages sticking out 
of Mary’s apron pocket. Mary selected 
one and handed it to her mother. Mitt 
wiped her hands on her apron then took 
the little package; carefully she un- 
wraped it 

“Oh, Mary! Ain’t dat dainty now? See, 
Azry. Here, take it in de house an’ put 
hit up afore I spile hit. De wash pot is 
no place ter look at white hankerchees 
trimmed in lace.” 

Mary laughed as she took it and went 
on into the house. Azry followed her ex- 
pectantly. 

All afternoon Azry hoped against hope 
that Miss Ruby “knew” her, but dusk 
came, the oil lamps were lit and still 
Mary hadn’t given her anything from 
Miss Ruby. She must have forgotten 
that she “knew” Azry. Azry blinked 
back two tears that kept trying to slide 
out of her eyes. She mustn’t cry, for to- 
morrow would be her birthday, and she 
would be eight years old. Lena, the 
speckled faced, armless doll, alone knew 
the woe in Azry’s heart. She could tell 
Lena everything without talking out 
loud. 

After “first dark” Mitt came in and 
helped Emma “finish off” supper. The 
odor of frying meat filled the house. Ma- 
ry and Doretha hummed as they ironed 
by the light of the flickering oil lamp. 
“Good dark” and Major and the two 
boys stamped in. 

“Whew! Lawd, lawd! Dat wind’s cold,” 
Major pulled a chair close to the fire- 
place and stuck his feet almost in the 
fire. He rummaged in his pocket then 
drew out a brown bill-fold. 

“Jes* look at dat. Misteh Denham 
brung hit ter me.” 


“Pa! You don’ mean ter say so!” Ma- 
ry examined it respectfully. 

“Hit’s leather.” Doretha spoke author- 
itatively. “She had worked in the city 
for almost a year once. She could pro- 
nounce judgments. 

“Yeah, hit’s leather all right.” Major 
stuffed it back into his pocket impor- 
tantly. 

“A’n’ Mary, di’ja see my knife?” 

“An’ my big harp?” 

The two boys showed their treasures 
proudly. 

“Waal, yawl ain’t de onliest ones whut 
has sump’n purty; Miss Ruby brung me 
er han’kurchee.” Doretha held hers up 
for everyone to see. 

“An’ here’s mine,” Mary set her iron 
down again. “Pa, you jes’ oughtah see 
Ma’s; hit has lace on hit.” 

“Emma’s is trimmed in pink,” Dore- 
tha vouchsafed, touching her iron to see 
if it was still hot enough to “spit”. 

“Whut did she bring you, Azry?” Ma- 
jor looked at her kindly. 

Azry said nothing, only pressed Lena 
close to her heart 

“Don’ Miss Ruby know yer yit, 
Azry?” 

Azry jumped up and ran around the 
table. 

“Hi, hi, hee, hee!” Stuart laughed. 
“Azry hain’t got no han’kurchee!” 

Doretha laughed. “Ma’ll haf ter make 
Azry er han’kurchee out uv er flour 
sack.” 

Faster and faster Azry ran around 
the table. She mustn’t cry; she mustn’t 
Ma had said that big girls almost eight 
years old didn’t cry. 

“Yeah!” Stuart piped, “Ma’ll haf ter 
make Azry er han’kurchee outen er flour 
sack.” 

“Lawd he’p yo’ time, Azry, stop run- 
nin’ around lak dat. Anybody ud think 
yer had de runnin’ fits.” 

But Azry only ran the faster. She 
couldn’t stop; everything was whirling 
around her, the bed, the bureau, the 
lamp, Miss Ruby didn’t “know” her. 
Ma’d haf ter make her a han’kurchee 
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outen er flour sack. She could bear it no 
longer, and flung herself into a chair 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“Whut’s th’ matter wid Azry?” Mitt 
had come in from the kitchen. Azry only 
sobbed the harder. 

“Doree, whut yawl dun ter dis chile ?” 
Mitt gathered her into her arms and let 
her sob undisturbed on her ample ging- 
ham bosum. 

“She wants er han’kurchee lak our'n.” 

“Doree tole her dat you’d haf ter make 
her one outen er flour sack,’’ Major re- 
marked with a grunt. Mitt's arms tight- 
ened about the sobbing child. 

“Don’ you worry, honey. Ma’ll let you 
take hern ter Sund’y school/' 

“M-Miss Ru-Ruby don’ — know — na- 
me,” Azry gulped. 

“Jes’ give her time; jes’ give her 
time,” Mitt comforted. 

“Waal, de white mouf is dun tuck me. 

I do wisht yawl ud have some supper. I 
ain’t never been so hongry.” 

“Maj, supper’s in dere on de table. Ef 
yawl ud leave dis chile alone I'd be pow'- 
ful glad. I’m er great min’ not ter let 
narry one er yer whut has pestered her 
have nuthin', — an’ I’ve cooked side 
meat,” she added. Mitt began to croon 
an old song as she rocked back and 
forth smoothing Azry’s shiny black hair 
braided close to her head. 

“Azry, you is too big ter cry lak you 
is.” 

“A — ain’t — eight — yit,” she stam- 
mered. Her sobs had subsided. 

“Whut kinda cake you want fer yer 
buthday?” 

Azry’s somber eyes sparkled. She had 
forgotten that “buthdays” meant a cake 
and candles and presents. She clapped 
her hands. 

“Chocklut,” she answered promptly. 
Maybe someone would give her a “han’- 
kurchee”. 

All the next morning Azry walked 
around with poor, mutilated Lena in her 
arms. She stubbed the toe of her left 
shoe in the dust and thought and 
thought. 

“Lena, how is I gwinna make Miss 
Ruby know me?” 


She looked questioningly into poor Le- 
na’s fast disappearing countenance. 

“Po, Lena, you sho’ is most wo’ out. 
Don’ wear out, Lena, caws I needs yer 
bad. Whut is I gwinna do ter make Miss 
Ruby know me?” 

The farm bell rang the noon hour. 
Every one came in for dinner. Azry laid 
Lena in her bed. In the kitchen doorway 
she stopped and gasped. Never had she 
seen such “fixin’s.” In the center of the 
table was a huge “chucklut” cake with 
eight red candles burning brightly; 
around it were piled presents wrapped 
in tissue paper and tied with gay strings 
that Ma had saved from Christmas. Az- 
ry couldn’t get her breath. It was all too 
wonderful. 

“Is hit — faw — me ?” she Anally 
breathed. 

“Come on,” Mitt said briskly, “We 
gotter eat.” 

Azry sat at the table gazing at it all. 
It was too “beau-tee-ful”. Slowly she 
took one of the packages and untied it. 

“O, OI” she cried delightedly. 

“Stuart an’ me tho’t yer mite lak er 
han’kurchee wid lace on hit,” M. J. 
grinned across the table. 

Azry smiled happily. She would not 
have to have a flour sack “han’kurchee” 
after all! 

It was late afternoon. Azry was sit- 
ting on the back step talking to the cat 
while she rubbed his fur backwards. 
Suddenly an idea popped into her head. 

“Cat Spot,” she said solemnly,” I 
know whut. I'm gwinna take Miss Ruby 
er slish uv my buthday cake. Then she’ll 
be bound ter know me.” 

Spot blinked approvingly. Slowly Az- 
ry folded Lena’s wrap about her dilapi- 
dated person; then she jumped up and 
ran into the house. 

Soon she was on her way down the 
path, humming to keep up her courage. 
She carried the piece of “chocklut” cake 
wrapped in one of Ma’s napkins, the one 
that she used for the preacher. Behind 
her the lank, flop-eared hound stalked 
along. Even though she was eight years 
old the gray sweater still swallowed her 
in its ragged hugeness. 
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Timidly she knocked at the back door 
of the big white house. Miss Ruby came 
out on the back porch. Azry’s hat tipped 
forward, she pushed it far back. 

"I brung yer er piece er my buthday 
cake, hit’s chucklut." The words fairly 
tumbled over each other. " I'm Azry, an' 
I’m eight ter-day,” she finished breath- 
lessly. 

"Why Azry, how lovely. My! How 
good this cake looks. Did Aunt Mitt 
make it for you?” 

"Come in and sit down a moment, 
Azry.” 

Surely Miss Ruby knew her. She had 
called her by her name twice now. Azry 
smiled shyly as she perched herself in 
one of the "kitchen chairs". The lank 
hound stretched himself at the foot of 
the steps, and with a sigh dropped off to 
sleep. 


"Shut your eyes and hold out your 
arms, Azry," Azry obeyed. Something 
was being laid in her arms. "Happy 
birthday, Azry!” 

Azry opened her eyes. There in her 
arms lay a doll, a doll with a smooth 
complexion and the proper number of 
arms and legs. How she ever managed 
to say "thank you" Azry never knew. 
She only knew that she was walking 
homeward, her new doll pressed close to 
her heart. 

"I sho’ is glad ter have you," she was 
remarking by way of welcome to the 
new doll, "Po* Lena is plum wo’ out" 

Behind her the lank, flop-eared hound 
stalked. The old gray sweater hung off 
her, and the queer old hat tipped almost 
over both eyes. Over and over she whis- 
pered, "I know Miss Ruby knows me 
now.” Her steps grew faster; "I know 
Miss Ruby knows me now.” 
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“ Carrots" 

(Continued from Page Sixteen) 


Mary: No, sir, I’m all right — jes a little 
tired, I guess. If Bud can jest git well! 

Parson: I’m sure Tom will do everything 
he can. Did you ever know Tom be- 
fore? 

Mary: Yes, when Pa was alive and I 
used to go to the school house 'bout 
two miles from here. They don’t have 
that school now. Tom went there, too, 
’till he ran away. I had to stop school 
soon, anyhow. Last year down at the 
Falls I saw him once or twice, but he 
didn’t see me. 

Parson : So he lived near here originally ? 

Mary: On th’ other side of those hills — 
that is till his pa died and he ran 
away. 

Parson: I see. Perhaps I better go see 
Bud. 

Mary: Parson, please ask Tom to get 
him well. 

Parson: Tom will do what he can, I’m 
sure. (Exit Parson.) 


Mary: Oh, Jack, if Bud will jest get 
well! 

Jack: I hope so too, Sis. Sis you didn’t 
tell me Tom was going to be the doc- 
tor when you sont me to the parson’s 
house. 

Mary: But, Jack, I couldn’t. You know 
how Ma hates the Jacksons. She al- 
ways has. 

Jack: Yeah. 

Tom: (entering with grave face) "Car- 
rots" — I mean Mary — your brother is 
very sick. 

Mary: But he’ll get well won’t he? 

Tom: We hope so. Jack — can you go 
down to the Falls and give this to Mr. 
Tickle? He’ll give you a small pack- 
age. You better hurry as fast as you 
can cause it will soon be dark. 

(Jack goes out.) 

Mary: Take the horse, Jack— (To Tom 
as Jack goes out.) Really Tom, is Bud 
so awfully sick ? 

Tom: Bud has been drinking a good bit 
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lately, hasn’t he? 

Mary: Yes. That’s why I hate for him to 
make any liquor ’cause he drinks so 
much when he does. Sometimes he 
gets drunk bad. But why did you ask 
that? 

Tom: You see, since he has drunk so 
much recently that makes him worse 
off than he would be. And, Mary, he 
has that awful T. B. If we fight hard, 
we might be able to pull him through; 
but he wiU never be very strong. I 
hate to tell you this, but I thought it 
only fair. 

Mary: Yes. I guess so — if we fight hard 
— Does Ma know ’bout Bud? Is she 
still mad at you? 

Tom: I haven’t exactly told her about 
Bud, but she knows, I think, that we 
have a hard job. If I could have come 
sooner! 

Mary: I was afraid of that, but she 
didn’t want the parson to send for you 
when he did. And she didn’t know that 
you would be the doctor then. 

Tom: Did you? 

Mary: Yes, I had seen you at the school 
last winter. They told me you were the 
doctor from Austinville. 

Tom: And you recognized me? 

Mary: Yes. I could hardly forget the boy 
my Ma tole me to hate — and the one 
that always called me “Carrots”. It 
wasn’t hard to hate you after you did 
that l 1 

Tom: You don’t hate me now, do you? 

Parson (entering) Tom, Bud is quieter 
now. Do you want to talk to him about 
his directions? 

Tom: I will in a few minutes. The main 


thing is to keep him from drinking 
and make him be quiet for a while. 

Parson: Yes. I thought so. Where’s 
Jack? 

Tom: I sent him down to the Falls for 
some medicine. Mrs. Rudy — how is 
she? Does she still resent — 

Parson: That’s all right, son. Everything 
will work out all right about that end 
of it. Give her a little more time, and I 
think she’ll understand better. I’ve got 
to go see the Davises before supper 
time so I must hurry on. If there is 
anything I can do, children, let me 
know. 

Mary: Thank you, Parson, for helping 
this afternoon. 

Tom: I may take you up on that offer. 
Just give me a little more time. 

Parson: Sure! Goodbye. 

(Exit Parson.) 

Tom: “Car — Mary, do you remember 
when we used to go to school about 
two miles from here? 

Mary: Yes. 

Tom: Do you remember one day when 
you were coming out to go home and 
I told you I was going to wait for you 
to grow up so I could marry you? 

Mary: Yes — it made me mad. 

Tom: I know it did then— but you aren’t 
still angry with me for doing it are 
you? 

Mary: No, and you can call me “Car- 
rots” if you want to. 

(Tom takes hold of her hand.) 

Jack: (Rushing through the door.) 
Here’s the medicine, doctor. (Looking 
at Tom and Mary.) Aw — w — (Calling 
rather loudly.) Doctor! here’s the med- 
icine! 

CURTAIN. 
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WHERE LOST THINGS GO 
I found the room where lost things go. 
The wandering coins and pins I ve 
dropped 

Have come to here and then have 
stopped — 


A shining pile and straightened row 
Of coins and pins that used to be 
A part of my small property. 

In clear, clean flacons there are kept 
The scented tears that I have wept. 

— Lucy Fulghum. 
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A Personal Grievance 

By Betty Hunt 


S YBILTHORN- 
TON walked 
decorously up the 
path to the little 
gray stone 
church of which 
her husband was 
pastor. All 
around her were 
people hurrying 
in the same di- 
rection. She nod- 
ded coolly but ve- 
ry graciously as 
she passed sever- 
al closely grouped 
knots of them. It 
wasn’t so bad, af- 
ter all, she decid- 
ed— this being a 
minister’s wife. 

For two years 
now, she had 
been coming to 
church every 
Sunday with her prayer book in her 
hand, nodding coolly but graciously as 
she walked along. For two years she had 
been holding Ladies* Aid meetings in the 
best parlor of her little parsonage-house 
on Monday, taking oranges on Tuesday 
to old women who were more cranky 
than ill, presiding over the Missionary 
society on Wednesday, going to prayer 
meeting on Thursday, and so on for the 
rest of the week. It was boring, of 
course, but nevertheless it was safe. 

And to be safe meant a lot to Sybil — 
to her who knew the full meaning of be- 
ing open to the attacks of gossiping 
tongues — to her who knew so well the 
mental terrors an erring sinner under- 
goes. For before her marriage, Sybil had 
not been so innocent and unassuming as 
the quiet dignity of her carriage and the 
soft blending of her brown Sunday out- 
fit seemed to signify. 


There had been 
nothing wrong 
with her life ex- 
cept the childish 
daring of youth 
itself until the 
summer she had 
met Raymond 
Hancock. He had 
been splendid and 
romantic in her 
u n e x perienced 
eyes, and despite 
the fact that he 
was married, 
their courtship 
had developed 
like a whirlwind. 
And such a 
courtship as it 
had been! Flow- 
ers sent under an 
assumed name, 
long rides far out 
in the country 
and secret rendezvous in distant cities! 
Then at last had come the inevitable 
week-ends in town with him. Luxurious 
hotels, beautiful clothes, splendid enter- 
tainments had all been like powder for 
her to dip her dainty finger-tips in; it 
was only when the novelty began to 
wear off that she realized it was gun- 
powder. So she had washed her hands 
and gone back home to the open arms 
of an adoring family who believed she 
had been in town working. She had gone 
back to her own little village, leaving in 
the heart of Raymond Hancock two 
sighs, one of regret and one of relief, 
because he, a prominent banker and citi- 
zen, had also a reputation to consider. 

And they had never told a soul. Not 
even when Sybil fell in love with the new 
minister and decided to marry him, did 
she disclose her guilty secret. To her 
that sordid chapter of her life was a 



“This particular group was composed 
of over-zealous, self-righteous old gos- 
sips. — How Sybil hated them!” 
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closed book which she could not open 
without implicating Raymond, and that 
was the last thing in the world she in- 
tended to do. 

So Sybil married the minister, and 
outwardly, at least, she made a model 
wife. She was quite happy, too, in a 
quiet gentle way. It seemed to Sybil that 
everything in her life had become quiet 
and gentle. Her husband was a studious 
repressed sort of man, and Sybil had 
never been able to move him from that 
reserved, dutiful air that he wore on the 
surface to the expression of the intense 
emotions that she felt intuitively were 
surging through his innermost soul. And 
the church people were kind and easy- 
going for the most part, although there 
was one particular clique which could al- 
ways draw the fire to Sybil’s heart. 

This particular group was composed 
of several over-zealous, self-righteous 
old gossips. They were of that type of 
women who wear long faces at funerals 
and tell long stories about how their 
dear sister died of consumption. They 
were of the type who profess to be 
Christian but who lack the most Chris- 
tian-like virtue— that of charity. How 
Sybil hated them! She had felt from the 
beginning that they were hypocrites, but 
she, in her hypocrisy had been helpless 
against them. She dreaded the thought 
of what would happen to her and her 
husband, Raymond and his unsuspecting 
wife, if those vultures of women ever 
swept down on the choice morsel of her 
guilty past. That idea preyed on her 
mind; sometimes at night she would 
wake up in a cold sweat, seeing before 
her the glaring, mocking faces of the 
old gossips who would be laughing at 
her, and in that imaginative laugh, there 
was the hollow, metallic knoll of funeral 
chimes. 

With a great effort Sybil shrugged her 
slender shoulders to throw such unpleas- 
ant thoughts from her mind. Slowly she 
mounted the gray stone steps; she won- 
dered where the old hags were tonight. 
Ah, there they were going in right in 
front of her, their heads close together 
as they calmly but viciously tore some- 


body to pieces. For a minute they paused 
to get a hymn book off the little table 
near the door, and Sybil drew near them. 
She intended to bid them a good-even- 
ing, but they were too busily engrossed 
in their subject to even notice her. She 
reached her hand out for a book, but 
held it suspended in mid air. What was 
that they were saying? She listened in- 
voluntarily. 

"Yes, that’s exactly what she told me. 
We’re all going over to her house right 
after church. • • • Can you imagine 
what * • • And she the minister’s wife. 
• • • Well, it was like this — Mrs. Wells 
said that she knew enough about her to 
have her run out of town. • • • I can’t 
imagine * * * It takes Mrs. Wells to get 
to the bottom • • • ” 

Sybil dropped her hand and sank down 
into the back pew as the women drifted 
down the aisle in front of her. She sat 
still; she felt still. It seemed to her that 
the top of her soul was being torn off 
and some eavesdropper was peeping in. 
And the worst part was that she was 
helpless, utterly helpless. A thousand 
miles away from her own mind, she 
heard the organ wheeze out the last 
strains of the prelude and begin on the 
first hymn. Mechanically she stood up 
and took the opened hymnal proffered 
by a kindly old deacon. She opened her 
mouth and the words of the familiar 
hymn rolled out without any conscious 
effort on her part. 

"My hope is built on nothing less, 
Than Jesus’ love and righteousness.” 

Sybil’s mouth went on singing the 
blurred lines of the hymn, but her heart 
stopped at the beginning. Was her hope 
built on nothing less than righteousness ? 
If so, what a feeble foundation it had. 
Righteousness had held no place in her 
life until the last two years, and then 
the sort that she had affected had been 
only a stereotyped imitation. It seemed 
she could expect no solution to her prob- 
lem from the paths of Heaven. 

Suddenly she stood up. She felt as 
though she were smothering in the nar- 
row confines of that group of bigoted, 
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self-righteous Christians. She would get 
away; she would do something, although 
she had not the slightest idea what it 
would be. She fled out of the door, leav- 
ing behind her a sea of mocking faces. 

So Mrs. Wells had unearthed her se- 
cret! She had discovered that Mrs. 
Thornton had not always been the saint 
that a congregation paints its minister’s 
wife! But how had she learned all this? 
It was all so confusing, such a mystery. 
What could she do about it? Ah, yes, — 
she knew what she would do. She would 
go to Raymond. She had not been alone 
in her sin, so there was no reason why 
she should be alone in her punishment. 

Only when she reached Raymond’s of- 
fice did she remember that it was night 
and too late to find him there. But she 
also remembered his habit of coming 
down sometimes to gather up the loose 
ends of his day’s work, so she took the 
key from its familiar old hiding-place 
and entered the dark room. 

She switched on the lights with a 
practiced hand and sank wearily down 
into the cool, protecting depths of the 
worn leather armchair. For a minute, 
she hung her head in bitter dejection. 
The stone wall of protection which she 
and Raymond had so carefully built 
around them was beginning to crumble, 
bringing with it in its fall, not only her- 
self and her lover, but her own innocent 
husband and the wife of her lover. It 
was all horrible! 

She began to pace up and down the 
room. She saw around her all the ob- 
jects which had been close to her heart 
in those days of intimacy with Raymond 
— the tiny pair of silver candlesticks she 
had given him, the china dog which had 
always seemed to laugh with her over 
anything funny, the desk lamp they had 
picked out together, and even the irri- 
descent wine-glns3 from which they had 
drunk each other’s health the last night 
they had visited him there. It all came 
back vividly. In spite of the things she 
tried to make herself believe, she had 
been happy during those few short 
months with Raymond. 

Then Sybil’s eye fell on a small pearl- 


handled pistol resting on a table in the 
corner. She looked at it in fascination. 
How well she remembered that weapon. 
Raymond had taken her out in the woods 
one day and taught her how to shoot it 
Then he had given it to her for protec- 
tion on the nights when he could not be 
with her. But she had never used it, and 
when the break had come, she had re- 
turned it. Now she crossed over to the 
table and picked the miniature gun up. 
She fingered it at first cautiously, then 
pensively, and finally caressingly. A 
strange light came into her eyes. Sud- 
denly Sybil reached up and turned the 
lights off. She had made up her mind 
about what she would do; she would 
scare Mrs. Wells into holding her tongue. 
It wouldn’t take much, she decided, to 
frighten the garrulous old cat so that 
she wouldn’t tell her choice bit of scan- 
dal to the rest of the clique after church. 

By the time Sybil reached Mrs. Wells’ 
white cottage, it was quite late. What 
she was going to do would have to be 
done in a hurry. With a trembling hand, 
she lifted the knocker and after several 
minutes of impatient waiting, she saw 
the door opened by Mrs. Wells herself. 

“Why Mrs. Thornton,’* smirked the 
old woman in a surprised voice. “I’m 
surprised to see you; I thought surely 
you would be in church tonight, since it’s 
such a pleasant evening. Come right into 
the parlor and have a seat.*’ 

A 3 Sybil preceded her hostess into the 
dim recesses of the old-fashioned parlor, 
she felt the sharp eyes of the woman 
boring through her curiously. Sybil sat 
dowrn in a squeaking wicker rocker 
which faced an easeled portrait of Mrs. 
Wells great-grandfather. The great- 
grandfather, tradition had it, had been 
quite a philanthropist — he had given five 
hundred dollars once for the building cf 
the new church. Because of this act of 
goodness, no investigation had been 
made into his untimely death a few 
weeks later, and his deficit of nearly five 
thousand dollars at the bank had been 
overlooked. 

Sybil looked at the woman in front of 
her. 
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"Mrs. Wells,” she said, "I understand 
there is something that you have learned 
about me of which you don’t exactly ap- 
prove, and — ” 

"So that’s it,” the old woman cackled, 
"That’s what brought you over here to 
see me when you ought to be in church 
listening to your husband's sermon. I 
might have known it was something like 
that. And if there is anyone who needs 
to listen to a sermon, the good Lord and 
I know only too well that it ought to be 
you.” 

Sybil clutched the weapon in her pock- 
et with a closer grip. 

"But Mrs. Wells,” she pleaded, "You 
won’t do anybody any good by telling 
things about me.” 

"Oh, won’t I?” she sneered. "Do you 
think I would let all those honest church 
people go on bowing and scraping to you 
every day of the week when you are 
just a despicable — woman of the streets, 
a — ” 

Suddenly Sybil snatched the gun from 
her pocket, and, goaded on by the tor- 
turing speech of the woman, she fired on 
her before she realized what she was do- 
ing. Mrs. Wells stepped in the middle of 
her speech and closed her eyes, an ex- 
pression of agonizing pain twisting her 
face into a horrible replica of the one 
Sybil sometimes saw in her dreams. 
Then the woman lurched forward and 
lay still at Sybil s feet. Sybil watched 
her stunned. Finally she reached down 
and turned the face of the woman to the 
light. When she saw the crimson stain 
that was so rapidly darkening the car- 
pet, she snatched her hand away and 
fied from the room. 

At the front door she hesitated. Dimly 
she remembered something about the 
necessity of wiping finger-prints off of 
guns. She reached frantically for her 
handkerchief. She didn’t want to be 
caught; she hadn’t meant to kill Mrs. 
Wells. It was just that her nerves had 
been at the breaking point; she had been 
frightened. 

But now she was more frightened than 
ever. In the distant future she caught a 


vision of herself dying in an electric 
chair surrounded by hundreds and hun- 
dreds of gloating, triumphant faces, all 
of which bore a resemblance to old Mrs. 
Wells. And she didn’t want to die. Her 
life had not been the kind that would 
lead her to welcome death as a sympa- 
thetic consoler. 

She opened the door of the little white 
cottage cautiously and peered out. Since 
she saw no one coming, she stepped out 
on to the veranda. Then Sybil glanced 
down the walk coming up to the house 
and for a moment her gaze remained 
fixed. There was Robert! There was her 
husband, coming up the path. What 
would she do? What could she do? She 
felt like a rat caught in a miserable 
trap. There she stood, the smoking re- 
volver in her hand, and her husband des- 
cending on her like an avalanche. But 
perhaps he hadn’t seen her. Any way, 
she would have to take a chance on that. 
Hastily Sybil tossed the pearl-handled 
gun into the shrubbery bordering the 
porch-railing, and trying to compose 
herself, she went down the steps to meet 
him. 

But in spite of herself, her eyes were 
wild and her face blanched. 

"Why Sybil, my dear,” he greeted her 
anxiously, "What in the world is the 
matter with you. You look almost ilL I 
thought I heard a shot in Mrs. Wells’ 
house, and I was going in to investigate. 
You know she is there all alone since 
her son went away.” 

Robert Thornton tried to brush past 
his wife in his anxiety to get into the 
house, and at this, her self-control gave 
way completely. He mustn’t go in there, 
he just mustn’t. She pictured the look of 
righteous horror his face would have 
when he leaned over and saw the crim- 
son stain on the rug caused by the hand 
of his wife. She saw the expression of 
pity he would manifest when he looked 
at the pained features of Mrs. Wells and 
when he felt her cold hands. 

Suddenly she shrieked and clutched 
wildly at his elbow. 

"Robert, Robert,” she cried unintellig- 
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ibly, “You can’t go in there, you can’t. 
O, sweetheart, take me home. Please, 
please!" 

And alarmed by her paleness and her 
inarticulateness, he had feared her to be 
ill, and he had taken her home without 
entering the house. 

Slowly, slowly the days of the next 
few weeks dragged by. Robert had taken 
her home and put her to bed that night, 
and he hadn’t mentioned the incident 
since. But the very atmosphere around 
the house was becoming stifling, chok- 
ing. She felt that the air she breathed 
was beginning to be poisoned, putrid, 
pregnant with horrible misunderstand- 
ings. 

For the murder had caused no end of 
astonished comment in the little village. 
Mrs. Wells had been a community mem- 
ber of some standing and her sudden, 
apparently motiveless murder had been 
a shock and a surprise. But that was 
not what worried Sybil. It was imma- 
terial to her that the old lady she had 
ruthlessly killed was liked and respected 
by her own narrow little world of peo- 
ple. What did matter was the incrim- 
inating bits of evidence which were be- 
ing brought to light. The gun had been 
found in the shrubbery beside the porch. 
And the gun had Raymond Hancock’s 
initials engraved on its pearl handle. 

Sybil stood by and saw the man she 
had once loved put in prison and brought 
to trial for the murder she had commit- 
ted to protect them both. How ironic it 
all was, she thought. 

And Robert stood by too — silently. So 
silently that she sometimes felt she 
wanted to scream and scream until her 
throat burst with the effort. At the table 
he looked at her, his eyes wide and won- 
dering. When they read in the study, she 
would glance up to find his piercing eyes 
boring through her again. She couldn’t 
get away from him. When she went to 
bed, she dreamed of his guileless stare. 
It tormented her; it haunted her; it 
nearly drove her mad. 

She wondered if he had seen her throw 
the smoking gun into the bushes. If so, 
what mustn’t he think of her? Not only 


had she killed an innocent woman, but 
she was committing a double murder by 
letting an innocent man go to his death 
for her. And Robert must ivonder how 
she had obtained the pistol which be- 
longed to Raymond. But what could she 
do? She couldn’t tell him what she had 
done because she would have to disclose 
all her sordid, guilty past. And she 
couldn’t confess to the murder because 
all that she had done would be in vain. 
What could she do but wait in the hope 
that Raymond might be acquitted, and 
also in the hope that her husband had 
not seen the smoking pistol in her 
trembling hand? 

Wait! Yes, wait and be tortured. 

One night they were in the study to- 
gether, each trying to read. For a while 
Sybil would sit and stare at the page of 
jumbled letters which meant nothing to 
her tired soul, then the page would be- 
come blurred through her tear-filled eyes 
and she would have to stop a while be- 
fore she could continue her useless scan- 
ning of the pages. Finally Robert stood 
up and began to pace the floor like a 
caged animal. Sybil watched him fur- 
tively from the protecting pages of her 
book. At last he stopped in front of her 
chair and spoke to her. 

“Sybil,” he said pleadingly, “The pa- 
per says Hancock will probably be con- 
victed tomorrow for the murder of old 
Mrs. Wells.’’ For a moment he hesitated, 
then he continued his futile pacing. 

Sybil watched him fascinated. Back 
and forth, back and forth. Once he near- 
ly stumbled over the hole in the carpet. 
It had been given to the parsonage the 
first month that they were there. Sybil 
remembered that Mrs. Wells, president 
of the Ladies’ Aid society, had made the 
presentation. That was many centuries 
ago! 

“It seems such a shame,” and this 
time Robert did not stop his marching. 
“Hancock always appeared to be a like- 
able sort of a fellow, and he has a family 
dependent on him and — ” 

Suddenly he stopped talking and came 
over to the chair that Sybil was sitting 
in. It seemed to Sybil, crouching down 
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into the plush depths of the upholstered 
armchair, that he was towering over her 
threateningly — that he was obliterating 
her. She looked up at him terrified. 
Strange that his next deadly words could 
be so gently spoken. She had never real- 
ized before how much Robert loved her. 

“Sybil, dear, why did you do it?” 

He had seen the gun in her hand, and 
all these weeks he had gone on loving 
her, trusting in her, believing that she 
would do the right thing. How he must 
have suffered, as day by day he read the 
accounts of the trial rapidly drawing to 
a close! She would have to tell him now, 
but perhaps if he loved her, he could 
find it in his heart to forgive her. 

“Surely you had some reason. Come, 
Sybil, come tell me what all this is 
about. These last weeks have been a liv- 
ing hell to me, knowing all the time 
what you had done and watching Han- 
cock as he sped on toward a sure death 
sentence. After all, you know, I am your 
husband, and I have some right to 
know.” 

“All right,” she answered him, and 
her voice trembled ever so slightly. Oh, 
if he would only be merciful to her. “But 
it seems so sordid and ugly when I try 
to teU it” 

She paused to still the choke rising in 
her throat. Fear was clutching at her 
with long, bloodless fingers. 

“You see, Robert, before we two were 
married, there was another man in my 
life.” 

Oh, why did he have to stare at her in 
that unbelieving manner? 

“And that man was Raymond Han- 
cock. Robert don’t look at me like that; 
I thought I loved him. We stayed in an 
apartment in town and every week-end 
he would come up to be with me. When 
we realized what a serious danger such a 
relationship was, we broke up, and I 
came back home.” 

The minister was gazing at her in 
horror. He started to speak but closed 
his mouth and his head sank to his 
breast. What was he going to say, Sy- 
bil wondered — what was he going to do ? 
It seemed to her that eternity could not 


be longer than the little time-voids 
which occurred when neither of them 
was speaking; she went on — hastily, 
heedlessly. 

“And, Robert, we had kept it secret ail 
this time. I knew what it would mean if 
such a story ever leaked out about the 
minister’s wife. But those hateful old 
gossips at the church got wind of it 
somehow. Mrs. Wells found out all about 
it and was going to tell them after 
church that Sunday.” 

She hesitated. Her throat was dry and 
parched. But hesitations were too potent 
with meaning. She continued. 

“Oh, don’t you see, I had to do some- 
thing. So I went by Raymond’s office to 
see him; he wasn’t there, but I got his 
pistol. Robert, I didn’t mean to shoot 
her; I was only going to scare her; but 
she was insulting, hypocritical, — ” 

“She was insulting,” and Robert’s head 
reared up, “She was hypocritical. You 
lying, blaspheming woman - of - the - 
streets! How do you think anybody could 
be insulting to you? The worst they 
could say to you would be the truth, and 
by God Almighty, the truth is never an 
insult. For two years you have been pos- 
ing as my wife — a pious woman — and 
for two years you have no better than 
the prostitute who meets me at the sta- 
tion, her hands held out for money.” 

Sybil shrank back deeper into the 
green plush. She was horrified at this 
sudden change in him. He was no longer 
her calm controlled Robert; he had been 
transformed into a raging, inexorable 
master. 

“Why didn’t you tell me all this before 
we were married? Why? Because you 
were afraid I wouldn’t marry you — be- 
cause you wanted my name for your 
protection. You despicable little hypo- 
crite! So you thought Mrs. Wells had 
discovered your guilty secret, did you? 
And you went to all the trouble of shoot- 
ing her to keep her mouth closed! Well, 
you little fool, that wasn’t what she 
knew about you at all. What she had 
found out was that you had gone to a 
dance in a public hall two weeks before 
we were married; she told me that that 
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last week before she died, and I didn’t 
bother even to mention it because it 
seemed so trivial. You ended the life of a 
decent God-fearing woman just to keep 
her from talking about your selfish, hid- 
eous self. Well, you won’t use my name 
as a sham to protect your sins." 

"Robert, where are you going?" 
shrieked Sybil as he started to the door. 
"What are you going to do?" 

"What am I going to do? I am going 
to do exactly what you thought I would 
do if you told me this. I am going to do 
the, very thing your cringing soul has 
been dreading for the past weeks. I am 
going to telephone the police." 

Dumbly she watched him open the 
door and go out into the hall where the 
telephone was. So Mrs. Wells had known 
that she went to the dance hall that 
night before she was married — and that 
was all she had known. Suddenly the 
sight of the old woman came vividly be- 
fore the eyes of Sybil. She saw her 
again as she lurched forward, a look of 
horror written on her pinched features. 
She saw again that wounded body lying 
on the floor, that crimson stain gradu- 
ally widening and deepening on the old 
carpet. And all that for a dance and a 
guilty conscience! Out in the hall she 
heard Robert trying to get the police 


station. That telephone had always been 
a bother; it was a party line, and it took 
so long to get your number. 

She rose and went wearily into the ad- 
joining bedroom. She supposed that she 
might as well get ready to go to the sta- 
tion-house. She opened the closet door to 
take down her hat, and there on the 
shelf was a bottle of potassium evanide. 
Sybil paused, reached out her hand to 
touch the bottle and finally took it 
down. She went over to the mirror and 
looked in. Was this pallid, drawn-looking 
face her own? Out in the hall Robert 
v/as talking: 

"Hello is this the police-station?" 

She would have to leave some sort of 
note. Sybil decided, to clear Raymond. 
She hastily tore a piece of paper from 
the pad on her desk and wrote: 

"I, Sybil Thornton, killed Mrs. Wells 
for a personal grievance." 

She would not tell the real reason; 
that wasn’t necessary; only her confes- 
sion. 

Robert was still talking. 

"This is Robert Thornton speaking. 
Will you please send a man up to my 
house right away. I believe I can throw 
some light on — ’* 

Robert’s voice trailed off into nothing- 
ness as Sybil raiced the bottle to her 
mouth and drained the contents. 




CAPE JESSAMINE 

They shun you for you bloom in church- 
yards 

Beside the small white headstones row 
on row, 

But I love to see your white blooms 
swaying 

Among the dark green rough leaves a3 
they blow. 

And just the feel of your white petals 

Like touch of fingers cool and soft 

Can stir my work-numbed soul with 
memories 

And lift my dreams aloft. 


IMAGERY 

When you laugh, a child with 
Slim feet 

And pattering steps plays before me. 
Crisp hair curls on her head 
And soft strips of copper circle 
Her feet. 

When you speak, a girl with 
Slim feet 

And deliberate step walks around me. 
She wears dark hair on her head 
And ivory sandals on her 
Slim feet. 


— Ida Young. 


— Lucy Fulghum. 
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Katherine Mansfield 


( l TXHYSICAL suffering is — child’s 

l^play. To have one’s breast crushed 
by a great stone — one could 
laugh!" 

Katherine Mansfield made this entry 
in her Journal during a period of intense 
suffering, yet she wrote with the gallan- 
try which was indicative of her remark- 
able stamina. She wanted to leave behind 
her a confidence for sufferers. She her- 
self was convinced that every experience, 
if emotional, was worth while and that 
suffering should be made "a part of life". 
Pain should be taken in, not to be en- 
dured and abhorred, but to be lived, just 
as happiness. 

Her stories are written with delightful 
humor; she was able to laugh with life 
in spite of all that it had done to her. 
Frequently, however, her endurance 
failed and we find her reinforcing her 
will to persevere in writing by written 
resolutions and vows. Again and again 
she swears that she will complete the 
task at which she is working. She de- 
clared that, after a story was thorough- 
ly thought out and made almost word 
perfect in her mind, writing it was mere- 
ly “labour". Her achievement through- 
out the years of suffering is good proof 
of her courage. 

Katherine Mansfield wrote with her 
plots clearly in mind. She frequently 
used fragments which she had written 
before, incorporating in stories, sen- 
tences or paragraphs that were several 
years old. These were only minor parts 
of the whole fact that she wrote of peo- 
ple and things she knew. Her childhood 
home in New Zealand, the people she 
knew well and appreciated and every 
day associations were the subjects which 
she chose for her stories, her characters 
and her descriptions. She reproduced 
the stories of their extreme youth for 
“Chummie", a younger brother whom 
she adored and who was killed in the 
war. The memory of him and their com- 
panionship is evident in the vivid dreams 


she was wont to have during her long 
illnesses, and in many of her most fa- 
mous stories. A play house given to the 
children in her family, the Beauchamps, 
served as a model for the one in The 
Doll's House. To be true to art, she felt 
that she must be true to life and she 
earnestly attempted this. Truth, in her 
philosophy, was the only thing worth 
having; it was “more thrilling than love, 
more joyful and more passionate. It 
simply cannot fail." Her stories show 
her definite dislike of artificiality. 

Tchehov embodied for her the spirit of 
honesty which she considered the most 
important thing in life. He was a person- 
ality for whom she felt an affinity. Many 
people claim that they find a strong re- 
semblance in the work of the two writ- 
ers, certainly, a slignt likeness is ob- 
vious, but Anton Tchehov is as inimi- 
table as Katherine Mansfield has proved 
to be. She felt a strong personal affec- 
tion for this man whom she never knew, 
and several times in her Journal, she la- 
mented the fact that he was dead and 
that it was impossible for her to talk 
alone with him. She believed him to be 
“of a pure heart". 

As a personality, Katherine Mansfield 
may have been considered, by those who 
knew her casually or by reputation, a 
virago. Her own account of her various 
moods and temper show evidence of it, 
but in reading her Journal one is entirely 
in sympathy and understanding with her 
outbursts. She wanted to be alone fre- 
quently, away from people. It was al- 
ways her fear that she would be loved 
too much rather than too little. 

To Katherine Mansfield, work was 
more important than life. In fact, she 
lived to work. Through all the years of 
invalidism, she asked only that she 
might be given enough time and 
strength to write the things that existed 
within her. She wrote short reviews un- 
der the initials "K. M." and similar ar- 
ticles in order to meet the expenses 
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which her ill health incurred and which 
ordinary living could not avoid, but the 
real writing that she did, the short sto- 
ries that are as genuine as her ideal of 
sincerity and the fragments included in 
her Journal, was accomplished because 
living was futile unless she put these 
things on paper. 

Through all her life she was sensitive 
to nature. During one of her severe ill- 
nesses, she found the sea especially 
nerve wracking; in another, she came to 
love the “wholeness” of Italian sunshine. 
Despite the pain she felt, she was never 
oblivious to her surroundings. In the 
days when she was nearly free from 
pain (she was almost never entirely free 
during her maturity) her observation 


was even more acute. Every bit of her 
work shows the keenest perception of 
all that was around her. This is evident, 
not only in her accurate delineation of 
character and of action, but in the clear, 
feeling imagery of the plants and trees 
with which she was familiar. All these 
lend color to her work, as did her un- 
usual love and use of sunshine. 

Her delightful humor is most excel- 
lently portrayed in A Cup of Tea, and 
the Young Girl is a worthy rival. The 
pure pathos of which she was capable is 
evident in The Doll's House. Whatever 
she wrote, she impressed with her own 
personality. Katherine Mansfield walked 
about in her stories leaving her foot- 
prints like exclamation points on the 
sand. 




ALONE 

Alone? Yes. 

Alone I came into being. 

My mother and my father do not con 
my thoughts 

They never will know me. 

Neither will I know them. 

No one knows my heart 
In its finest devotion; 

No one sees my soul 
In its deepest emotion 
No mind responds clearly 
To even my slightest mood; 

None can be stirred 

By the same inspirational flood 

Filling my being. 

The rose that I see in its velvety hue 
May be purple to you. 

The strains of the violin thrilling my 
soul 


May thrill yours too, 

But no one can know that your thrilling 
sensation 

Is like in all ways to my thrill realiza- 
tion. 

The things that cause you to tremble 
and fear 

May make me feel free 
Scenes that you watch with such laugh- 
ing delight 

May bring sadness to me or a mad wish 
to fight. 

All that I am in my one personality 
Finds not an equal in earthly reality 
Heaven alone may bring me a oneness 
Of heart knowing heart 
Until then on earth 
I am alone. 


MOON FLOWER 

God took the moonlight and sheathed it 
in love; 

He shaped it gently, a soft waxen white: 
He brushed the petals with sadness for 
perfume 

He gave us a moonflower to bloom at 
night. 
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EDITORIAL 


In Defense Of Womens Colleges 


HE situation which confronts us today in regard to the employ- 



ment of the young people who are graduating from our colleges 


has raised inquiries and arguments in many fields. Holding its 
own in the very front ranks of these is the question of the education 
of women. Everywhere people are saying that the education and 
employment of women is the primary cause of the present economic 
situation. 

That is not all. They are also saying that woman would be happier 
were she not educated and employed in the business world. In a re- 
cent issue of the Forum Mr. Willis J. Ballinger, a college professor, 
attempts to show why he would not send his daughter, or anyone else, 
for that matter to one of these “spinster factories”. He asserts that 
girls are happier when married than in the business world ; but that 
spinsterhood is forced upon them because of their education. A col- 
lege education, according to him, does one of two things to a girl; 
either it makes marriage distasteful to her, or it makes her socially 
unattractive. 

There are people who say that an attractive woman must cleverly 
conceal her brains, her education, in order to attract the wary male, 
so afraid is he of coming under the dominance of one his mental 
equal. 

This cannot be true in a civilization such as ours today. In a world 
where the men as well as the women are being educated, are think- 
ing creatures, such a situation is a farce. 

There has been a time when men liked their women meek and 
mum. But as men have emerged from our tribal antiquities of race, 
class, and sex distinction, they are realizing that as surely as man 
progresses in social relations, his conception of his relations to his 
fellows progresses. And he is no longer afraid that his wife will show 
him inferior in some way simply because she has also had the same 
educational environment which he has had. Education, a college edu- 
cation, is a normal part of an increasing number of the lives of people 
today. It is no more unusual today than was a high school education 
less than half a century ago. 

The great trouble with people who criticize women’s colleges for 
preparing girls for careers in the business world rather than for mar- 
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riage is that those critics are not thoroughly familiar with the curric- 
ula or the campuses of these colleges. On the other hand the situa- 
tion, more often than otherwise, is that the college does not fit its stu- 
dents for a business of any sort except the intelligent creation and 
management of a home. (We are treating, of course, the average 
American college, not the universities.) 

The average American college is more efficient in one thing than in 
any other, training girls to become graceful, intelligent, and superior 
homemakers. There are few colleges today which do not place em- 
phasis of the home economics departments. It is almost impossible to 
attempt to read a newspaper without finding on some page the story 
of the successful practical experiments which college girls are mak- 
ing in learning to apply household arts both artistically and economi- 
cally. Cooking, sewing, actual housekeeping, the arts which too many 
critics tell us are passing, are at this time among the most popular 
courses on any American college campus. 

There must be more to living for anyone than actual attendance to 
duty. Having told us that women are happier married, and that she 
must not be too knowing to achieve that highly desired state, critics 
are satisfied that having put woman in her place, the home, they have 
snatched her from the horrible fate of being an old maid and made 
her happy once more; and that is all that is necessary. But the wo- 
man of the 1932 world, despite the fact that she feels safer and more 
content in the state of matrimony, can not be put down in a kitchen, a 
boudoir, or even a drawing room, and expected to stay there and 
there alone in body and in spirit. The world is moving, people are 
moving, and she is moving with them. 


What are our abolitionists to do with the woman who has a schol- 
arly spirit, an actual craving for knowledge? Is she to be doomed to 
pots and pans and pianos all her days, with never a glimpse of that 
world of literature and history which are at the command of her lord 
and master, but which he has not time to investigate because of his 
business cares? There is a world of learning, of living which does not 
trespass on the sacred field of business. It is this, it seems to me, that 
the woman s college emphasizes. There is something in a woman 
which is not always in a man, a thirst for the culture of the ages. Why 
should she be barred from that which is beautiful, because of the 

hOfthl*™ t Jl, at #u e WlH mvade that pett y structure of his own mak- 
ing, the world of business? 

Critics of the college for women say all these things about educa- 

crownZ°hHf W ?r n fr ° m thG h0me * Then th ey administer their 
crowning blow; they say, “Education does not fit woman for her 

highest state, motherhood.” Having thus proved their point they sit 
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back, relaxed and wait for all the institutions for educating woman, 
to shut their doors. 

Instead nothing happens. Departments of education and depart- 
ments of psychology have been in colleges for a long time. But always 
they have not carried the courses which are now found in class rooms 
at every one. He who says that college does not prepare a woman to 
work with and care for children has never been inside a modern 
American college academic building. Courses above the doors read, 
“Psychology of Childhood,” "Hygiene in thq School and in the 
Home,” “Psychology of Adolescence,” “Educational Psychology,” 
and numerous courses in the training and development of a child of 
school age. Yet on all sides people still insist that the college woman 
is not as fit for marriage and motherhood as the woman who spends 
her time at parties, musicales, and beauty parlors up until her wed- 
ding day. 

No, the average American college for women is not a menace to 
man’s business world. True, college is giving woman a vision of hori- 
zons beyond the four-walls-and-a-garden which is her field. But wo- 
man is a human being, the highest creature of God’s making; there is 
no reason why she should not have the power to lift up her eyes to 
the rising sun, and then, with a happier heart because of understand- 
ing, turn to cooking, sweeping, and sewing. 






Are The Odds Against The College 

Student ? 


HERE go the college students? This is the question that lead- 



erless America is asking concerning the 919,831 who, out of 


▼ V 95,000,000, attend college. Why are they not making the deep 
impression in national affairs that one expects of the educationally- 
privileged? Why are they being swallowed into the maelstrom of the 
economic, political, social, and religious life of the nation together 
with the grammar and high school graduates? Why are these 919,831 
collegians disproving the century-set theory of the advantages re- 
ceived from higher education? Is the fault in the theory or in its 

application? . . , , . _ 

Into America’s colleges and universities each year pour fresh, flex- 
ible-minded high school graduates, some of whom have an eager de- 
sire for knowledge and training in thinking. Some have never thought 
in all the years of their existence ; they want to learn to think in order 
that they can make an impressive contribution to this serious business 
of civilization. What happens? They are met at the trains by tough- 
ened old-timers, who impregnate them with fears and hesitations on 
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“getting along” with the professors. Into their startled and incredible 
minds are instilled each professor’s idiosyncrasies — which one “eats 
up” appreciative notes, which must be agreed with implicitly, which 
ones give “crip” courses, until each faculty member is analyzed and 
fearfully pigeon-holed. Low marks are not a sign so much of disgrace 
as of retardation in entering into the enjoyable activities on the cam- 
pus. “Bootlicking” is the accepted and honorable means of obtaining 
the wherewithal to enjoyment of college pleasures. 

This first blow below the belt rather stuns the expectant young 
freshman, and dulls his desire for success and self-expression. He im- 
mediately decides that originality of thought is the death-knell to the 
well-being of ambitious college students. 

Professor Laski of Yale university recently inquired in an article in 
Harper’s magazine what was the reason for the college student’s in- 
difference to American politics. He says, “The under-graduate ob- 
serves politics as a spectacle with which he has no connection; h.s 
sense of responsibility for their operation is non-existent.” This indif- 
ference is due in large to the flat disapproval of the college authori- 
ties for any student participation in political study or investigation. 
Several universities have labor and socialistic societies, but these 
struggle along weakly under faculty frowns. Several colleges now 
have petitions drawn for organizing campus Leagues for Industrial 
Democracy; they are awaiting the decisions of their timorous and 
conservative faculties. John Dewey in a paper published in School 
and Society thinks that curtailing the political activities of teachers, 
suppressing liberal student clubs, and censoring college publications 
extremely, will result in the production of a type of teachers who 
have the habit of suppressing their real views, and thereby cease to 
have significant convictions. 


The rah-rah hoys are disappearing. American youth is anxious for 
f Progressive and open-minded training. They want to add their con- 
tribution to the United States. Walton Eaton, editor, last year, of the 
Harkness Hoot of Yale, states in an emphatic manner what the col- 
lege boy wants; He is seeking, however blindly, for true values in 
his college life, and they have got to be his values — not those in- 
vented by somebody else, maybe long ago.” 

do - these puzzled sons of Uncle Sam, who are re- 
“! v n ?. the blessings of a college education, and who are censured for 
His news Lnm lnterest and participation in their nation’s affairs? 

Hbo? nXfca? cen ?. u ^ d ***** self-expression is impossible; his 

labor, political, and socialistic clubs are forbidden and disbanded; 

commSnistiT^the £ u rands him impertinent and often 

communistic. By the time he has been released from his higher edu- 

tt om i°„ SST disappointed with his effort to Sudy and 

tenacious grip on man ’ ™ be no think,n £* Habit holds a 

But that is not whit the college youths of America want. They 
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wished to be treated as maturing human \beings with great possibili- 
ties; they want to learn how to think for themselves; they want to be 
prepared to take part in the government of their country; they want 
to aid America in her progress toward a greater civilization, and they 
want, in their ba'byhood of serious living, to be recognized, appre- 
ciated, and abetted in training their minds to be potent, and momen- 
tous intellects. 

But, as one young groper hopelessly sighs, “Perhaps the real lead- 
ers will come from a far different section of society.” 




CINNAMON PINKS 
Because he wore pinks for buttonieres, 
Because he loved their quaintness so, 
I have them planted now by hundreds 
Within my garden row on row. 

It’s strange how things that meant so 
little, 

As long as he was here, 

Can mean so much and hurt so deeply 
When he’s no longer near. 

A carpet of pine needles 
Kept calling me to stray 
But my tired self, too dutiful, 

Would not be called away. 

The long days teased with sunlight 
On the dogwood trees like snow; 

And my heart cried out to wander, 
But my stubborn brain said “No". 
Oh, I lulled my heart with duty 
Till it caught a faint perfume 
And I had to follow it to find 
Where the wild crab apples bloom. 

— Ida Young. 


TO “P” 

I’ve found you very different 
From the way I’d pictured you, 

And instead of merely liking, 

I’m thinking more and more of you. 

There is such a splendid comradeship 
In your merry carefree way; 

And I’m so happy when you ask, 

“Won’t you come have some fun today?" 

I don’t intend to fall in love, 

That’s not my game at all. 

I’m just content to share with you, 

Your happy thoughts, that’s all. 

— Lucy Fulghum. 
OH LIFE 

Oh Life, I cannot cling close enough to 
thee 

Thou art mighty with struggle 
And with gain. 

Thy breath blows hot upon my cheek. 
Thy heart beats near unto my breast. 
I would . . . hold . . . close ... to thee . . . 


RECOMPENSE 
Your footsteps pass no more, 

Along my door. 

Quietness o’er — 

Shadows me. 

Your gentle voice no longer whispers 
In my ear, 

Sweet memories alone remain 
Of those dear hours — 

There were so few together before 
The final separation came. 


It was so unnecessary — 

One can’t help wondering — 

What life would be like now 
If we had never parted. 

But you went your way 

And I went mine 

Like two stubborn people 

Have done since the world began. 

Each one holding out — fearing 
To be the one 
To give up his opinion. 

— Charmian Stuart. 
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LAVE N D E R 


SATISFACTION 
God set that quaint doll cabin 
There on the cool green mountain’s side 
God let the apple trees climb upward 
Across that grey stretch high and wide. 
God made the little wisp of smoke curl 
skyward 

Till it lost itself within the purple haze 
God taught the mountain stream its soft 
song 

Taught it a laughing hymn of praise 
God made the waters catch the sunset 
Steeping itself in all that mellow glow 
And for a benediction, through the 
spruce trees 

He let a subtle hint of night wind blow 
But He filled the empty ache in my 
heart — 

Child of the lowland hills and farms 
He stilled the restless urge in my soul 
When He gave me a mountain to hold 
in my arms. 

— Ida Young. 


NO ESCAPE 

The soft sad cry of the whip-poor-will 
Aroused me with a start, 

Above the stars were twinkling bright, 
Around the world in deepest night 
Brought pain unto my heart. 

The moon in ghastly stillness shown 
But weakly through the moving clouds, 
While shadows came and shadows went 
And hour by hour left me sorely spent. 
Till I dreamed of ghosts and shrouds. 
Yet with the dawn and the light of the 
sun 

I could not be free of my thought 
It haunted me, 

It taunted me — 

O’er hill and vale was I sought. 

— Charmian Suart. 


A LINGERING HOUR 
A wee baby slit of a moon 
Hanging suspended in the sky, 

Above clouds of palest tints 
In pink and blue and lavender. 

And beneath them Wesleyan woods 
Clothed in the deepest shades of gre^n. 
A bell — dinner and out again 
Into the night 

Gorgeous with the tiny moon 
Now high up in the sky, 

Amid the dark blue clouds. 

The trees all indistinguishable beneath. 
One gazes and tries to count 
The thousands of twinkling stars 
And wonders — 

And then the clear tones of a bugle 
Sounding out over the evening stillness— 
Day is done. 

— Charmian Stuart 


PROSAISM 

Ordinarily our days were spent 
In tranquil sequence — event upon event. 
Before the door, a road to walk or not 
To walk; the town, New York perhaps, 
or Camelot; 

Sometimes the air we breathed would 
stir. 

These mattered little since we were 
And being was enough to think about. 
Existence blotted imperfections out 
The first year knit the next and then the 
third 

Unraveled that. 

It seems I taste and hear 
And see and smell — yet can not feel. 
I know today, like yesterday, is real. 
You have not your accustomed place. 
Considering, I find a casual trace 
Of nothingness. 


-Lucy Fulghum. 
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VACATION 

STRAWS 

. . • Straw Brims 
. . . Crepe Brims 
. . . Big Brims 
• • . Little Brims 

With ribbons . . blazers . . polka dots 
there's a brim to pamper every preju- 
dice you have! White, Black, Red 
Pastels. 

1.98 

2.98 

3.98 

5.00 

THE UNION 

Millinery— Third Floor 


Your Slippers Are 

An Important 
Accessory For Your 

GRADUATION 

ENSEMBLE! 

Wc arc showing the newest 
creations in Pumps and San- 
dals for graduation and- 
evening wear 

in a price range of 

$ 5.00 » $ 7.50 

THE UNION 

SHOE DEPARTMENT 

ON BALCONY 



CONGRATULATIONS 


COMPLIMENTS 

TO 


OF 

Wesleyan Seniors 


HOTEL 



DEMPSEY 

FROM 





MACON’S 

WARLICK’S 


LEADING 

STUDIO 


HOTEL 
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CONGRATULATIONS 

SENIORS 

DON’T 

FORGET 

Rothschilds 


Quality Footwear 

at Popular Prices 

If A Style Is Nen> W e Have It 

BURNS BOOT 
SHOPPE 

CHERRY AT THIRD 



Visit Our — 

DEBUTANTE SHOP 

For Clothes that College Girls Like 

Burden, Smith & Co. 




Ries Armstrong 

JEWELERS 

Phone 836 411 Cherry St. 

Reliable Goode Only 


" Say It With Flowers” 

From 

Nutting Floral Co. 

MACON’S LEADING FLORISTS 
PHONE 1777 171 COTTON AVE. 

MACON, GA. 



Williams Jewelry Co. 


Compliments of 

Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Wesleyan College 

Representing 

J. P. Stevens Engraving Company 


Dice R. Anderson 

Macon, Georgia 


President 




